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Tue writings of the primitive Fathers and early Ecclesiastical writers 
are in several points of view highly interesting and important. As 
exhibiting a vast body of external evidence in support of the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the Sacred Scriptures;—as detailing the 
peculiar circumstances of the first progress of Christianity, and the 
various expedients to which Jews and Gentiles resorted in opposing 
it ;—as credible vouchers for the form and practice and constitution of 
the infant Church;—and as faithful records of the dectrines and 
discipline of Christ himself and his apostles, they furnish an invaluable 
source of inquiry in the various branches of theology. In ascertaining, 
more especially, the opinions of the primitive Christians respecting 
those doctrines which have become the subject of controversy in 
modern times, their testimony must ever be regarded as a useful and 
instructive guide. We do not mean to affirm that the Fathers are 
always the most correct and judicious interpreters of Scripture, or that 
they are always to be relied upon as infallible expounders of the 
opinions of the ancient Church ; but conversing, as they did, with the 
apostles, and their immediate successors, they were doubtless better 
able than ourselves to judge of the meaning and purport of their 
writings, and had a nearer access to their thoughts and sentiments 
than we can possibly enjoy. Hence their authority on any disputed 
point is justly entitled to due consideration and regard, ‘and, though 
much inferior to the plain and obvious sense of Scripture itself, calcu- 
lated to confirm and establish that interpretation of the sacred text, to 
which the legitimate rules of criticism most naturally lead. On this 
point we cannot produce a more independent authority than that of 
Cicero, in his Tusc. Quest. 12. Omni antiquitate uti possumus, que, quo 
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propius aberat ab ortu et divina progenie, hoc melius ea forlasse, que 
vera erant, cernebat. Tertullian also observes, (cont. Marc. IV.) Si 
constat id verius quod prius, id prius quod et ab initio, ab initio quod 
ab Apostolis ; pariter utique constabit, id esse ab Apostolis traditum, 
quod apud Ecclesias Apostolicas fuerit sacrosanctum. In the same 
degree therefore that the canonical Scriptures, making all due allow- 
ance for the claims of inspiration, are of higher authority than the 
writings of the Apostolical Fathers, the nearer we approach to the 
Apostolical age the more genuine may we expect to find the doctrines 
of the Gospel, which became gradually more and more tainted with the 
errors and absurdities of Gentile philosophy. 

The force of this argument is so clearly perceptible, that sectarians 
of all denominations have ever been ready to shelter their several 
tenets under the authority of the early Fathers, and to assign a greater 
or less degree of importance to those writers respectively, who were 
more or less likely to give an apparent sanction to their views. It 
becomes necessary therefore to inquire how far their references will 
bear out their assertions, and, by a diligent examination of the context, 
to detect the sophistry by which an isolated passage is sometimes 
made to advocate an opinion totally at variance with the principles 
maintained by the author. It is an easy matter to affix perverse 
meanings to words and sentences; and by this means not only the 
writings of the Fathers, but even the Scriptures themselves, have been 
tortured to defend the most heterodox notions. The Apostolical Fathers 
have ever been brought forward in support of the dogmas of modern 
Unitarianism ; and Calvinism has carried its claims to antiquity much 
higher than the times of Augustin. Hence the utility of such works 
as the *“‘ Ante-Nicene Testimonies ” of Dr. Burton, and the selection of 
opposing authorities from the writings of the early Fathers in the 
Bishop of Winchester’s admirable “ Refutation” of the decretum 
horribile of the Genevan School. 

The work now before us is of a more comprehensive nature than 
those to which we have just referred. Instead of exhibiting a collec- 
tion of the opinions of a variety of writers on one particular doctrine 
or sect, it produces the testimony of a single writer to the several 
doctrines of the Gospel as set forth in the Articles and Formularies of 
the Church of England. In one point of view at least this plan has 
the decided preference. It is not only calculated to be eminently 
useful per se, as a compendium of Justin’s sentiments; but it will 
serve as a guide for the student in analysing any other of the Fathers 
in a similar way, and investigating the nature of their reasonings, not 
on one only, but on all the doctrines of Christianity. Of Justin it 
may be remarked, that his writings are particularly valuable, as trans- 
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succeeding the Apostolic age. Many of his ideas are doubtless fanciful, 
and many of his arguments weak and even puerile; but his honesty 
may safely be relied upon, and his testimony received as that of a 
faithful witness of the constitution of the church at the time in which 
he lived. The account of his writings and opinions with which the 
Bishop of Lincoln has furnished us, forms the substance of a course 
of lectures, which he delivered as Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge, in the year 1821. A subsequent course 
embraced the writings of Tertullian on a more extended plan, which 
have been some time before the public; and the Reverend Prelate 
was doubtless induced by the reception which they have most de- 
servedly met with, to send these, which he had previously delivered, 
to the press. In the present instance a memoir of Justin’s life is 
followed by an analysis of his works, and a selection of passages made 
chiefly with a view to the illustration of the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church of England. The memoir is extremely brief; we shall 
therefore present it entire. 

It is not my intention to engage in the discussion of the different hypotheses 
which have been formed respecting the Chronology of Justin’s life. The data 
are too few and too uncertain to justify us in coming to any decided conclusion. 
We know from himself that he was born at Flavia Neapolis in Samaria, of 
Gentile parents: and we are told by Eusebius, who refers to Tatian, Justin’s 
scholar, that he suffered martyrdom at Rome, in the reign of Marcus Antoninus. 
One important circumstance, from its connexion with the history of his opinions, 
is, that he had carefully studied the tenets of the different philosophical Sects ; 
having successively attached himself to the Stoics, the Peripatetics, the Pytha- 
goreans, and the Platonists. To the last he manifestly gave the preference; but 
not deriving from any of them the entire satisfaction which he had expected, he 
was induced to examine, and having examined to embrace Christianity: finding 
it, as he himself states, the only sound and useful philosophy. He appears, how- 
ever, after his conversion to have retained a fondness for his former pursuits, 
which he evinced by continuing to wear the philosophic habit.—Pp. 4, 5. 

Together with the habit, it is more than probable that Justin 
retained some of the peculiar notions of the philosophers, more 
especially of the school of Plato, of whom he had been an ardent 
admirer. Of this philosopher, it has been asserted by Gibbon, in 
one of his sneers against the credibility of the Gospel, that he had 
“ marvellously anticipated one of the leading doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ;” and many of those who contend that the early Christians 
were Unitarians, would fain persuade us that the Martyr’s opinions 
respecting the Divinity of the Aoyoc, and the Trinity, were formed 
on the basis of the Platonic writings. To a refutation of this as- 
sumption the Bishop proceeds—(after a critical analysis of the two 
Apologies, and the Dialogue with Trypho, the only remaining works 
of Justin which can be viewed as genuine) by an induction of the 
passages in which the Aoyoe and Trinity are mentioned, opposed to 
those with which they are said to correspond in the works of Plato. 
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Hence it appears, that although the language in which he speaks of 
these doctrines may have been affected by the notions which he 
imbibed in the heathen schools, he could not have derived the 
doctrines themselves from that source. This is abundantly confirmed 
by his attributing the profession of the same sentiments to the 
whole Christian community, as well as by what he has delivered 
respecting them, in places where Plato affords no parallel. 


In the first Apology Justin, when defending the Christians against the charge 
of Atheism, says, that they ae the Creator of the Universe, and placed 
next to him his Son, and honoured in the third place the Prophetic Spirit. In 
another place the same statement is made with reference to the same charge.— 
Pp. 52, 53. 

PWhen we proceed further to inquire into the manner in which Justin distin- 
guishes between the persons of the Trinity, we find that there are certain 
as and expressions which he applies to the first person alone; such as 

nbegotten, Ineffable, the Maker and Creator of all things. He says also, that 
the Father never descended on earth or appeared to man, but remained always 
in the highest heaven. 

With respect to the second Person in the Trinity, Justin says, that in the 
beginning before all created things, God begat from himself a certain Rational 
Power, who is called by the Holy Spirit the Glory of the Lord, sometimes the 
Son, sometimes Wisdom; and he illustrates the mode of generation by a com- 
parison borrowed from a fire, which does not diminish the fire from which it is 
lighted. So this Rational Power was generated without any abscission or 
division of the Essence or Substance of the Father. Sometimes instead of the 
word generation, Justin uses emission or prolation. The general opinion of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers appears to have been that, previously to this generation 
or emission, the Logos subsisted from eternity in a state of most intimate union 
with the Father, though personally distinct from him ; being his Intelligence and 
his Counsellor, in devising the plan of Creation. But though we find Justin’s 
writings nothing decidedly at variance with this opinion, he no where expresses 
it in clear and explicit terms, When we find it expressly stated that it was 
Christ who appeared to Moses, and described himself as the Necessarily Exist- 
ing éyo elys 6 dv, we must conceive Justin to have maintained the perfect 
Divinity of Christ, and consequently his co-eternity with the Father.—Pp.54—59. 

This rational power, according to Justin, was begotten or ined that he 
might be the Minister of the Father in creating the universe, and conducting 
what the Fathers term the Ciconomy. Hence we find him present at the 
creation of man; he it was who appeared to Abraham, who wrestled with Jacob, 
who conversed with Moses from the burning bush, who announced the approach- 
ing fall of Jericho to Joshua, who inspired the prophets, who in the fulness of 
time condescended to be born of the Virgin, to assume the human form, and to 
suffer death on the Cross; who rose again from the dead, ascended into heaven, 
and shall come again to judge mankind. 

Of the titles applied by Justin to the second Person in the Trinity, some have 
reference to his nature; some to the relation in which he stands to the Father; 
some to the part which he bears in the Gospel Economy. In the first respect 
he is repeatedly called God, and said to be the ac 2 of worship. In the second 
respect he is called the Son of God in a peculiar sense, or his only-begotten 
Son, his Reason or Word, his First-Born or Begotten, his Power, his Thought 
or Intelligence, if the received reading is correct, his Christ or Anointed, 
his Glory, his Wisdom. With reference to the part borne by him in conducting 
the Gospel CEconomy, he is styled, as we have already seen, the Minister, and 
the Angel or Messenger of God.—Pp. 59—64. 

With respect to the human nature of Christ, Justin uniformly speaks of him 
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as perfect man, but without sin. He seems, however, to have thought that the 
divine nature in Christ was so blended with the human as to be in a certain 
sense communicated to it. For, speaking of the moral precepts of Christ, he 
says that the cause of their perfection is to be sought in the nature of him by 
whom they were delivered.—Pp. 65, 66. 

With respect to the third Person in the Trinity, we have seen that Justin 
represents the Holy Ghost, in conjunction with the Father and the Son, as an 
object of worship. The distinct personality of the Holy Spirit is also incidentally 
asserted. It is, however, not unworthy of observation, that the passages most 
explicitly declaring the doctrine of the Trinity are found in the first Apology, 
not in the Dialogue with Trypho; in which Justin’s principal object was to 
establish the pre-existence and divinity of Christ. When, therefore, he alleges 
the passage in Genesis i. 26. “ Let us make man in our own image after our 
likeness,” the only inference which he draws is, that the Almighty then ad- 
dressed himself to some distinct, rational being. In like manner, in alleging 
Genesis iii. 22. “Lo, Adam is become as one of us to know good and evil,” he 
proceeds no further than to conclude from the words “as one of us,” that there 
were two persons at least in conference with each other; and he afterwards 
applies them solely to the Son. When the Holy Spirit is mentioned in the 
Dialogue, it is chiefly with reference to the inspiration of the Prophets, or to his 
operation on the hearts of men. 

But though in the passages above-quoted a distinct personality is ascribed to 
the Holy Ghost, we find others in which the Spirit and the Aoyos seem to be 
confounded. I know no other mode of explaining this fact than by supposing 
that, as the Aoyos was the conductor of the whole Gospel economy, Justin 
deemed it a matter of indifference whether he said that the Prophets were 
inspired by the Aoyos, or by the Holy Spirit who was the immediate agent. 
The Holy Spirit is called in Scripture the Spirit of Christ—Pp. 69—72. 

Had the works, which Justin composed in confutation of the heretics of his 
day, come down to our hands, we should probably have obtained a clearer 
insight into his notions on these abstruse subjects. As it is, we cannot doubt 
that he maintained a real Trinity; whether he would have explained it precisely 
according to the Athanasian scheme, is not equally clear; but I have observed 
nothing in the Apologies or in the Dialogue with Trypho which appears to me 
to justify a positive assertion to the contrary. Those passages, which seem to 
imply an inferiority in Christ to the Father, may without any forced construc- 
tion be understood of the part borne by Christ in conducting the Giconomy.— 
Pp. 72, 73. 

These observations contain the substance of the Bishop’s second 
chapter ; and we have made our extract thus at length, not only as 
exhibiting the opinions of Justin on the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, but as a specimen in which the other doctrines are 
subsequently treated. In the work itself, the authorities are given 
in the notes; and accompanied with occasional remarks on such 
topics as are only incidentally connected with the subject. The 
three next chapters are employed in producing the opinion of Justin 
respecting original sin, free-will, grace, justification, and predestination ; 
the two sacraments, the immortality of the soul, the resurrection of 
the dead, the Millennium, the future judgment, angels, and demons. 
In the sixth chapter, we have a review of the state of Christianity in 
the time of the Martyr, together with the causes of its rapid 
diffusion ; and the seventh contains an account of the prevailing 
heresies, with some remarks on the flagrant errors in Justin’s chro- 
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nology. The Bishop then enters upon a discussion, upon the in- 
teresting question, whether Justin quoted the Gospels which we now 
have. Lardner, in his “Credibility,” is convinced that he did. Bishop 
Marsh, in his “ Dissertation on the Origin of the Three First 
Gospels,” that he did not. The result of a luminous examination 
is decisive in favour of the former opinion; and we cannot do better 
than follow the Rev. Prelate, in subjoining the remarks of Mr. Everett, 
as decisive of the controvery. 

“In fact the modern German Divines appear to have been the first who 
thought the verbal diversity of Justin’s quotations from the present text of the 
Evangelists to be of any consequence. As a question of criticism, I own it is a 
difficult one; and did I think that Justin had not quoted our present Books, I 
should not hesitate a moment to avow it. But when we reflect that there is no 
difference in the facts mentioned: that the verbal coincidence is sometimes 
exact, and sometimes so great as to appear exact in a translation: that Justin 
calls his books by the name of Gospels, and says that they were written by 
Apostles and Apostolic men, which precisely corresponds with ours, two of 
which are by Apostles, and two by Apostolic men; and that Irenzeus makes no 
mention of any other books so similar to ours, as Justin’s were, if they be not 
the same: when we reflect on these things, we shall find it hard to believe that 
Justin quoted any other Gospels than ours. If, however, it be thought neces- 
sary, notwithstanding all this, to grant that he did not quote our Books, then it 
will be an inference scarcely less favourable to Christianity, that a set of sacred 
writings, different from ours, did yet testify to the truth of the same facts.”— 
P. 152. Everett, Defence of Christianity, §c. p.474. 

The ninth chapter concludes the work, with illustrations of the 
preceding chapters from the writings of Tatian, Athenagoras, and 
Theophilus of Antioch ; among which, some additional remarks are 
interspersed. Of the utility of the work there can be but one 
opinion, and of the manner of its execution, the name of its author 
is a sufficient pledge. Another course of Lectures on the Writings 
of the Fathers, by the Rev. Prelate, still remains unpublished; and 
we sincerely hope, that they will, ere long, be given to the world. 
They excited a strong sensation in the University at the time when 
they were delivered ; and there is little doubt that their publication 
would lead eventually to the more general study of a class of writers, 
which have been greatly and undeservedly neglected. With this request, 
and our sincere thanks to Bishop Kaye for what he has already 
done, we bring our remarks to a close, cordially recommending 
the works on Justin and Tertullian to the attention of the theological 
student and the Divine. 
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Art. II.—Letters from an Eastern Colony, addressed to a Friend, in 
the years 1826 and 1827, by a Seven Years’ Resident. London: 
J. M. Richardson. 1829. 8vo. Price 7s. 


From the title of this book, and, indeed, from a cursory glance at 
it, we at first conjectured that it was one of those multifarious offsets 
of literature, which the luxuriance of modern ingenuity occasionally 
throws up, when every man who has compassed a journey of one 
hundred miles from his door considers it his duty to communicate 
to the public the wonders he has seen, and the profound observations 
he has made thereon. In a general view of the book, we soon 
perceived that it touched largely on subjects which would recommend 
it to our consideration, and we then purposed to introduce it to our 
readers among our literary notices. On further examination of the 
volume, however, we found it impossible to render it justice under 
this form; and we have therefore determined formally to review it, 
no less for the advantage of our readers, than as a very merited act 
of respect towards the intelligent author. We certainly regret that 
one so capable of better things should have chosen to take his place 
among the superficial scribblers of the day, and that he did not furnish 
elaborate and finished pictures instead of a few rough sketches, the 
boldness and distinctness of which sufficiently prove his command of 
his implements, and his capability of higher achievements. It is, 
of course, only the theological and ecclesiastical part of this book 
which invites our observation; and had this been, instead of a few 
rambling remarks, a connected and digested argument, we are satisfied 
that it would have been exceedingly valuable, and especially well 
timed. The author, however, has our thanks for what he has done; 
and it is not too late to do more. 

One advantage, undoubtedly, arises from the form in which these 
observations are offered to the world. Their light and superficial 
exterior is well adapted to the butterfly-hunting propensities of “ this 
enlightened age:” and the persons for whose conversion and con- 
viction they are particularly intended, are the last to seek a profound 
knowledge of any thing. It is therefore more likely that the argu- 
ments of the author will obtain a circulation in the desired quarter 
under their present form than in the more majestic but less engaging 
garb of minute demonstration. But, however this be, the publication 
abounds with so many sensible and judicious observations, and so 
much positive information from personal knowledge, that we receive 
it with gratitude, as calculated to remove many erroneous impressions, 
and many injurious prejudices. In respect of personal observation 
the work is particularly valuable. Though anonymous, it is written 
with so much openness and candour, that we confess, for ourselves, 
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we cannot believe the writer to have been guilty of wilful misrepre- 
sentation; and from the nature of the facts which he details, he 
can have committed no other. His arguments, however, need not 
always the countenance of his facts, and, though rapid and concise, 
they are such as to deserve attention. 

The parts which we shall principally notice in this work are those 
on Education, Religious Missions, and the Roman Catholic claims. 
The latter subject has lately assumed so awful an importance, that 
every thing relating to it cannot fail to be interesting. 

The great error in modern education is the omission of valuable 
and necessary knowledge, and the obtrusion of that which is useless. 
To this we may add another material feature: the superficial cha- 
racter of the instruction conveyed. On these points the author speaks 
with much clearness and good sense. There is little recondite or 
intricate in his observations: little that would stimulate the highly 
excited palate of modern readers; but there is much that would 
afford abundant materials for serious and attentive reflection, and for 
a purer and more profitable practice than what now prevails. Where 
there is studied and intentional perverseness, argument is, of course, 
futile; but wherever there is a sincere desire to follow the truth, 
which we in charity hope to be the case with many advocates of very 
distorted views of education, arguments like our author’s cannot fail to 
take effect, as they are brief, direct, distinct, and convincing. We 
will now endeavour to support our criticism by examples. 

The maxim cannot be too often repeated, “non omnes possumus omnia.” 
The same man cannot be distinguished for many things. Either he may take a 
small space and dig deep, or he may take an extensive space if he chooses, but 
then he can dig to a small depth only. As a mathematician would say, the 
profoundness of his knowledge must be in the inverse ratio of its extent.— 
Pp. 81, 82. 

It is admitted, that no man can, or at least ought to be, a merchant and 
manufacturer, or a linen-draper and cutler: why is it not equally perceived, 
that a man cannot be at once a mathematician and a linguist, an astronomer 
and a chemist! he may, indeed, be both, he may be all four! he may have the 
reputation of being these, and much more besides; but, as I before observed, he 
will lose in depth what he gains in superficies. 

So again, we do not ask our watchmaker to repair our shoes, nor the contrary : 
why then do we expect Dr. M‘Culloch, the physician, to reason accurately on the 
principles of political economy? or how can any one imagine that Mr. Joseph 
Hume, who is a Scotchman, a retired doctor, and a presbyterian, should be 
able to propose wise alterations for the army, the navy, the court of chancery, 
and the episcopal church of Ireland? the thing is impossble; ze sutor ultra cre- 
pidam.—Pp. 85, 86. 

The absurdity (not regarding the impiety) of omitting religion in 
education, is well exposed in the following observations : 

This was, and still is called a liberal education, in favour of which one of its 


eminent advocates thus expresses himself :—“Can any thing be more obvious 
than this, that it is the birth-right of every human being to think for himself: 
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that he is amenable alone to conscience and to God for his religious sentiments ; 
and that whatever person or system attempts to legislate for the free-born soul, 
and coerce the faith of another, is perpetrating one of the most detestable of 
crimes, robbing man of his liberty, and God of his authority? In such a case, 
submission to man is treason against heaven.” 

Does not this doctrine strike at the root of every kind and degree of education, 
and subvert the authority of the parent over the child? For is not a parent who 
inculcates lessons of wisdom and piety on his child, and cautions him against 
prevailing errors, or what he conceives to be errors, and that at an age when it 
Is certain that the impression made will be indelible, is not he legislating for the 
free-born soul? And were not the Jewish parents in particular, while diligently 
instructing their offspring in the commandments, statutes, and ordinances of the 
Lord, their civil and ecclesiastical polity, and embracing every opportunity of 
talking to them on these subjects, were not they too invading “ the birth-right,” 
biassing “the conscience,” and directing “the religious sentiments” of their 
children? 

If so, then, according to this writer, though in the very act of obeying a posi- 
tive command of their Maker, they were “ legislating for the free-born soul ; and 
thereby perpetrating one of the most detestable of crimes, robbing man of his 
liberty, and God of his authority !”—Pp. 94—96. 

The truth is, however, that though much mischief may arise from attempting 
to reduce the system in question to practice among the bulk of the community, 
yet the thing is utterly impracticable, because it involves the erroneous suppo- 
sition, that the mind of man, if left to itself, will incline to truth and good- 
ness, and is not subject to the influence of early associations. But in spite 
of all our efforts, the first and liveliest impressions which the child receives (and 
those most likely to determine his future behaviour) must be derived from those 
around him; from the very constitution of his nature, they cannot be the sug- 
gestions of reason alone. Circumstanced as he is, and as Providence clearly 
intended he should be, his opinions must be formed upon authority, not upon 
conviction: in other words, [ must unavoidably contract prejudices, and the 
very end and object of education, is to provide that the prejudices he contracts 
may be such as his parents or tutors deem to be right. The latter may, no 
doubt, err in their judgment, but still worse evils would result from any other 
system. 

So long as the nature of man remains what it is, the character of the rising gene- 
ration, in every age and nation, must depend on the opinions, genius, and habits 
of that age and nation. “Society (says an eminent writer) must be governed 
by principles, as well as by written laws; and view the question of education in 
every possible light, we must come, at last, to this conclusion, that the mass 
of mankind will, to the end of time, be influenced more by authority than 
reason.” —Pp. 100, 101. 


After laying down as a general principle, that affection for civil and 
religious establishments should be inculcated in every system of 
popular education, and that obedience to their rulers for conscience 
sake, and a manly and English character, should be early impressed 
upon the people, the writer shows that he is no advocate for a slavish 
acquiescence in the views of public men, in a passage which receives 
a powerful and fearful comment from recent events, and which we 
sincerely recommend to the consideration of those whose timid and 
irresolute conduct, by “breaking in upon” the British Constitution, 
with the wretched hope of conciliating sworn hostility, has alienated 
the minds of all the religious and loyal part of the community. 
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There is a line beyond which the people of England will not suffer their civil 
and religious rights to be invaded. They are contented to be led, and it ought 
to be the pride and happiness, as it is the first duty of government, to lead them 
wisely ; more especially in whatever respects their religion, by upholding that 
venerable Church with which so much of their ancient glory and moral happi- 
ness is associated. Like children they will be sure to err and go astray in this 
respect, if not guided aright ; either they will become utterly indifferent to their 
highest interests, or they will embrace the rankest fanaticism that may happen to 
be promulgated among them ; and yet they must be so guided as that they may 
see that their guides are deserving of their confidence.—Pp. 116, 117. 


Did our limits allow, we should be tempted to transcribe the whole 
sixteenth letter, which treats of the Church Missionary Society. We 
cannot but feel a satisfaction in finding our views of that society in 
perfect harmony with the independent opinions of this judicious 
author. And we are no less pleased to find that our facts have the 
confirmation of one who had the means of affording experimental 
testimony. Some passages we cannot withhold from our readers. 


You are perhaps aware, that these missionaries are sent out by the Evangelical 
party in England, on which account they are hardly justified, as it seems to me, 
in assuming the appellation of Church missionaries, because every one not 
acquainted with the fact, would be led to suppose that they were sent out by the 
Church of England in her corporate capacity, which is not the case. On the 
contrary, the Bishops, with one or two exceptions, withhold their countenance 
from this society, confining themselves to the old orthodox church societies “for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” and “for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge,” which have now been in existence for upwards of a century, and 
have been eminently useful, though they have not obtruded themselves on 
aga notice in the manner that it has been the fashion for the new societies to 

o. This being the case, it was disingenuous and unfair on the part of the soi- 
disant Church Missionary Society thus to assume a misnomer, for the very 
purpose, it would seem, of imposing on the ignorant.—P. 170. 


We have, too, a little incidental notice of Bishop Heber’s “affection” 
for some of their proceedings. 

One objectionable thing in these missionaries is that they mix themselves up 
with the various sectaries, and seem to consider themselves as belonging more 
to them than to the Church of England. Lven Bishop Heber reproved them in a 
published letter, for this ae association, when he visited the Colony ; but 
still it does not appear that matters are much changed in this respect. His lord- 
ship's wish was to raise them in their own, and in the public estimation, though, 
I fear, he has not succeeded in doing so. So far have they carried their irregu- 
larities, that I have known an instance of a church missionary officiating in a 
Wesleyan chapel, while the Wesleyan preacher formed one of the congregation.— 
Pp. 173, 174. 

Surely the Society at home cannot be aware of the irregularity of 
its foreign proceedings; such irregularity indisputably proves the 
superior advantages of a really Church Missionary Society, under the 
control of the ecclesiastical authorities, and responsible for its con- 
duct. But is the Society wholly devoid of blame? Is there not a 
leaning to liberalism which compromises its character, and stimulates 
the purses of Dissenters through their expectations? We are sorry, 


deeply sorry to read such a passage as the following. The most 
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bigotted sectarians might well be ashamed to countenance what is 
here stated to be sanctioned by a society of Churchmen. 

Even at home, I observe, that men of the most —- and conflicting 
opinions attend and take a part in the public meetings of the Society; and while 
this is the case, it can hardly be expected that the ramifications of the Society 
abroad should pursue a different line of conduct. I may give it as an instance 
of their indifference to the approbation of the respectable part of the British 
community, that an advertisement on the cover of one of their periodical 
pamphlets, announces—“ The Ladies’ Magazine, or the Evangelical Museum for 
1827, with a portrait of the Rev. J. Pratt, B.D.;” and containing, among 
other things, “a text of Scripture for each day’s meditation, and a correct list of 
places of worship, in and near the metropolis, where the gospel is preached.” 

Can any thing be more low, contemptible, and impudent, than this? were I a 
lady, and did I consider the thing worth my notice at all, I should feel my indig- 
nation roused at the insult thus offered to my understanding,—as if the devotions 
of the sex were to be guided by the editor of a pocket-book! or, as if it was 
only weak woman who could be gulled into the belief that all the clergymen of 
the Church of England do not preach the gospel! or, as if a female was so little 
able to judge for herself of the comparative merits of preachers, that she must 
be furnished with a list (and a correct list forsooth) of the churches, chapels, 
conventicles, tabernacles, and meeting-houses, where alone (in the opinion of the 
aforesaid editor) the gospel can be heard ! 

At all evénts, the secretary of the Church Missionary Society may be assured 
that he does not raise himself in the estimation of men of sense, by thus lending 
his name and portrait to such worthless publications.—Pp. 174, 175. 

This letter concludes with a very clever comparative sketch of 
Bishops Middleton and Heber. 

But how, it may be said, advance the means of salvation in India ? 
We are happy to find our acute author on this subject in full coinci- 
dence with ourselves. Indeed, we cannot see how any Christian, 
approving Bishop Heber’s proceedings, can possibly entertain another 
opinion. That illustrious prelate clearly saw that union was the first 
instrument in the work, and the semblance of union the next; that 
the slightest appearance of dissention or difference was absolute and 
irretrievable ruin. He therefore made large concessions to this prin- 
ciple, concessions which, in other circumstances, he would not have 
made, nor have been justified in making, but which, in his existing 
situation, were an imperative duty. Now let any Christian who 
approves this conduct (and concerning it we believe there is little 

variety of opinion) ask himself, whether he is not bound to practise 
what he approves? If this were done, we should see the Indian Mis- 
sionaries waving their sectarian peculiarities, and conforming to the 
Church of England. In a field like India we must appear as the 
soldiers of Christ, not as those of Wesley, Calvin, &c.; and if one form 
of Christianity is here necessary to accomplish the work, it cannot be 
long doubtful what form is to be preferred: that which has already a 
settled, authorized, active power in operation, and which both in 
numbers and influence must necessarily take the lead. 
That the necessity of this sacrifice on the part of dissenters and 
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irregular societies is great, our author shows by proving from expe- 
rience, and from local peculiarities, that there is no human probability 
of effecting any considerable conversion in India, except through the 
discipline of a regular church. The author also remarks (what we 
think reflection and matter of fact will show to be true) that mission- 
aries would most prudently address themselves to the higher and 
more educated classes. The objection has not escaped our author, 
that Christ preached the gospel to the poor, and that his example 
ought in all things to be followed. The fact is, the two cases are not 
the same. Our Lord preached to the Jews only, who were admirably 
prepared for the reception of the gospel by a dispensation constructed 
to that very end. The soil had been cleared and dressed to receive 
the seed. The apostles who laboured in the Gentile vineyard acted 
differently, and addressed themselves principally to the educated 
classes. They knew that heathenism was religion only with the 
vulgar ; in the educated heathen they had the fallow soil to cultivate ; 
in the uneducated they had a stubborn crop of weeds and brambles to 
eradicate, before they could break up the ground. They knew too 
that authority often is the most persuasive of arguments, and that 
where the opinions of leaders can be influenced, those of communities 
will not linger. ‘‘ Have any of the rulers of the Pharisees believed 
on him?” is always an influential question. It is remarkable that the 
great miracle wrought by St. Paul at Lystra produced no conversion : 
it was interpreted upon heathen principles—“the gods are come 
down to us in the likeness of men.” In this case the apostles were 
necessitated to remonstrate ; yet how little their remonstrance availed, 
the candid historian of the Acts informs us,—‘* With these sayings 
scarce restrained they the people, that they had not done sacrifice unto 
them.” If these observations hold of heathenism in general, much 
more do they bear upon that of India, which is compelled with all the 
urgency of authority, and apostasy from which is attended with the 
most ruinous temporal consequences. 

The Bible Society also engages our author’s attention; and he is 
decidedly of opinion that this Society has done rather harm than good 
in India. A Jew might be converted by reading the New Testament: 
indeed, if he be candid, it can hardly be otherwise :—a Mahometan 
might, perhaps; but the conversion of a heathen by the mere perusal 
of a Bible would be an intellectual miracle. The Bible defers not in the 
slightest degree to heathenism: it is a continued insult to every thing 
heathen. A heathen, and especially a systematic heathen, would 
regard it with horror, as the most awful impiety. Such, we know, 
was the actual impression of the ancient heathen world. The heathens 
of the primitive ages were converted by miracle, and by discourses 
judiciously adapted to their prejudices, so as neither to countenance 
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nor to wound them. St. Paul became all things to all men, that by 
all means he might save some. To the Areopagus he appealed from 
their own institutions and their own poets, and not from the decalogue 
and the prophecies. A judicious missionary, while he would con- 
stantly take the Bible for the well-spring of all the truths which he 
had to inculcate, would not obtrude all those truths at once, but intro- 
duce them gradually and seasonably. ‘For precept must be upon pre- 
cept, precept upon precept; line upon line, line upon line; here a little, 
and there a little.” The bare mention of the slaughter of the fatted 
calf, in the parable of the prodigal, is said to have been so offensive to 
brahminical prejudices, as to have compelled a zealous missionary to 
omit it in his scriptural readings. Let the Bible be once pronounced 
by the Brahmins “pariah,” and what is the hope which any Church 
can reasonably entertain of making proselytes, so long as she does 
(which she is bound to do) avow the Bible the foundation of her 
doctrines ? 

But the most melancholy and not the least efficient of the 
causes which retard the operations of Christianity in the East is, 
doubtless, the moral state of the Christian population. Bishop Mid- 
dieton observed that professed believers in India were acting like 
the most hardened infidels. To that statement it is impossible to 
make any addition. This most fearful calamity might have been 
averted had an ecclesiastical establishment been instituted in India at 
an earlier period. But this is now mere matter of regret. ‘The first 
aim of the Indian Church, we think, should be the enlightenment of 
the European population. The Hindoos are ready enough to learn 
and adopt our arts and manufactures, because they are convinced of 
the superiority of these. Let our religion produce its legitimate 
fruits, and they will be desirous to become acquainted with this also. 

The fact is, the Home Administration of India has not in many 
respects acted upon christian principles. We cannot, for instance, 
reconcile their toleration of Suttees to any principle of Christianity. 
This is said to be a deference to religious scruples. We are very 
ready to admit that no civil magistrate has any right to interfere with 
opinions purely speculative ; but no religious scruples, real or pre- 
tended, should restrain the christian magistrate from the punishment 
of great criminalities. Can it be supposed that, if a sect should arise 
in this country, professing the principles of Brahma, such atrocities 
would be permitted? There is not a Christian in the country, what- 
ever his denomination, who would not stand by the magistrate in 
suppressing them. Why, then, should we yield to the religious 
scruples of our Indian fellow-subjects, which we would not tolerate 
among ourselves? The motive, it is evident, is rEAR,—base FEAR. 
But if the Suttees be a great and positive crime, the only Christian 
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mode is to suppress them by the strong arm of justice, and trust to 
the God of Justice for the disposal of the consequences. We are not 
apprehensive of any danger, and we are confirmed in our opinion by 
the following sensible and gratifying remarks-of our author :— 


The British Government has, at all events, nothing to apprehend from its 
native subjects, in decreeing the abolition of institutions and customs, however 
ancient, which are irreconcilable with truth, humanity, and justice. The 

eneral order of things must be reversed, as it respects the people of the East. 

n Europe, we begin by imparting good principles, from which we expect good 
practice will arise; but here we should begin by peremptorily ordering the good 
practice, to which no serious objection will be offered if it is really beneficial, 
and to which the people will easily be reconciled as soon as they begin to feel 
its advantages.—Pp. 187, 188. 


The Romish question is treated by our author with a concise but 
masterly hand. His arguments (if any thing could be now hoped 
from argument) we would commend to those in whose hands our 
destinies are now placed. We are sorry to see our author, who is so 
decided an enemy to modern self-styled liberality, calling the Ro- 
manists “‘ Catholics ;” but with this blemish noticed, we leave him to 
our readers. 


It is enough for us that the Catholics cannot, in the nature of things, be the 
friends of the British Constitution in Church as well as State, nor to the Protestant 
ascendancy as by law established: and, in all parliamentary discussions, where 
the interest of the Protestant Church and the Protestant succession were con- 
cerned, the Catholic members would, as a matter of course, vote against them: 
for as Southey again truly observes, “ whenever a national and a sectarian duty 
come in competition, the national one is that which goes to the wall ;” and if the 
votes of the Catholic members were added to those of the dissenters, the deists, 
the liberals, neutrals, &c. already in parliament, there would be tremendous 
odds against the Church, and little chance of her standing long against such 
numerous opponents. 

It seems to me besides, that if you throw open to the Catholics both Houses 
of Parliament, the Cabinet, the judicial bench, and the highest state and execu- 
tive offices, you cannot consistently exclude them from the throne itself; for if 
once you admit and act on the principle, that religious opinions are not to sub- 
ject people to civil disabilities, (for that is what the Catholics and their Protestant 
supporters contend for) then, I say, you cannot, in reason, exclude the heir- 
apparent from the throne because he happens to have become a Papist; nor 
can you hinder him from marrying a popish princess ; and then we must arraign 
the conduct of our ancestors ifi 1688, who excluded James II. for his religion ; 
and if all this is conceded, we are just where we were before the Revolution, 
almost indeed before the Reformation ; and we might, in all probability, have to 
go over the same ground again, without having derived any benefit from expe- 
rience and history. 

I can only think of one way by which Catholics might be admitted to seats 
in Parliament with safety to the Constitution, and that is, that they should not 
be permitted to give any vote on questions immediately affecting the interests of 
the Protestant establishment ; a committee of the upper house being appointed 
to decide what questions really did or did not affect such interests. The Catho- 
lics themselves could hardly object to so reasonable a proposal, and in this way 
all parties might be brought to agree. But whether this plan be feasible or not, 
it is the duty of England to take care of what it cost her so much to acquire. 

It is idle to talk about the rights of Catholics, since no man, or body of men, 
can have a right to any thing which, in the opinion of the community to which 
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they belong, they cannot exercise with safety to that community ; people can 
only have a right to what they legally obtain. Equally idle is it to refer to 
examples of tolerance in other European countries. England is the most tolerant 
and liberal nation in the world; far more so, there is reason to believe, than the 
great and good men of the reigns of William and Anne would now approve: but 
the history of the Church and State of England bears no analogy to that of any 
other country in Europe. In their origin, connexion, progress, and present 
state, they form altogether, as might easily be shown, a case per se, which con- 
sequently must be argued on its own grounds, and not judged of by a reference 
to the example of other nations.—Pp. 128 —131. 

Our extracts have been large, we must therefore abridge our com- 
ments. We sincerely recommend this work to our readers. Though 
easily read in a morning, and professing to contain nothing original or 
paradoxical, no new systems, and no new lights, they will find that it 
comprises matter for long and deliberative reflection, and arguments 


and inferences which volumes are incapable of refuting. 
cowie pices 


Arr. III.—The Living and the Dead. Second Series. London: 
H. Colburn. 1829. pp. xxviii. 328. Price 10s. 6d. 


We have a horror—it may be a weakness, yet it is grounded on 
reasons entitled to consideration—of religious novels. They are, we 
know, a feature characteristic of the lighter literature of the day ; and 
so much admired, that it seems to have become an object of desire to 
writers who would blush to be considered godly from a godly prin- 
ciple ; and volume after volume, more or less affected by this taint 
of speculative purity, issues from the press without a single warning 
from the censors of our taste, the critics and reviewers. When it is 
asserted by one * of these learned Biblicans, that “ no ear can remain 
closed, no heart continue untouched, when the master-spirit of the age 
becomes the expounder of Gospel truths,”—when another, in plain 
contempt of common sense, speaks of “ Zillah” as “a sacred 
performance, and as legitimate in a church as a piece of Handel or 
Horsley !—that it might be preached from the pulpit !!—that it 
may throw light upon the Scriptures!!!—and may gven make the 
searching of them a lighter task!!!!”—surely it becomes a serious 
consideration, how far such gross and palpable absurdities should be 
encouraged or allowed. We lift up our voice, feeble as it may be, 
against such quackery. A novel, innocent in story and pure in lan- 
guage, is a pleasing exercise for the mind that would unbend from 
graver studies: but where is the merit, where the propriety, of 
bringing in a canting, hypocritical appearance of religion, as a set- 
off to the weak inventions or babyish dialogues of a shallow-pated 





* Literary Chronicle, on “ Religious Discourses,” by Sir W. Scott. 
t Spectator. 
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scribbler? Surely, to degrade religion to the standard of the world, or 
to elevate the world to a religious level by the constant adaptation of 
the Scriptures to a silly or a sinful topic, is, to say the least of it, a 
mere pretext and excuse for some unworthy and exceptionable end. 
We detest the system altogether. But let us not be mistaken; it is 
for the impracticable nature of good so cultivated that we write in 
terms of censure: doubtless, there be many authors of the class 
alluded to, who have intended to do, and may so have done, good in 
their generation; but for one good object thus attained, twenty evils 
of necessity arise: and we must neither do evil that good may come, 
nor set an example which is liable to be perverted at the outset. 

This, like the former volume, is much indebted for its materials to 
the living as well as to the dead ; and puts forth pretensions to truth 
in its statements, which we may not doubt through courtesy, yet 
which are liable to doubt through certain offences against the law 
of consistency, apparent to the eye of an observer. It commences 
with a preface, vindicating the author from the conflicting opinions 
of the reviewers of the former volume, and delivering Archdeacon 
Daubeny from a little puddle of censure into which his memory 
and name had accidentally fallen. It abounds in anecdotes of Queen 
Caroline—Bishop Sumner and George IV.—Lord Eldon—the Duke 
of C , and the Bishop of Peterborough, said to be true, but by 
no means praiseworthy as to their location in the performance of a 
“Country Curate.” This is the author’s failing: a love of chit-chat, 
tittle-tattle, &c. He might surely better employ his time with the 
anecdotes of ecclesiastical history. 

The first and third of the papers following the preface are denomi- 
nated “a Country Curate’s Pilgrimage,” which the author states to 
be a recital of facts in the history of a Mr. Barnard—the second paper 
being an episode entitled “‘ Lord Llanberris.” 

The history is brief, for we cannot wade through all the wordy 
details. Mr. Barnard, a Fellow of Trinity, takes it into his head to 
resign his fellowship, (because he could not otherwise devote himself to 
the duties of hig profession!) in order to become a country Curate. 
He consults Bishop Hinchliffe, who thinks him, as we do, a bit of a 
noodle ; leaves College, and goes to Hornchurch, in Essex, “a parish 
renowned for discords.” This first cure is represented as incurable. 
The people are stated to have been “highly taught,” i. e. “ above 
ordinances,” despising the prayers, and looking tothe sermon. The 
two first saints are the wickedest of sinners. Still Mr. B. loved 
Hornchurch; not, however, because of his chance of usefulness, and his 
successful ministry, but because of one Adela Loraine, of whom there 
is given some very interesting twaddle, and some very uninteresting 
sentimentality. Of her aunt we say nothing, for she deserves it. 
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Hornchurch was a singing parish; the choir sung almost every thing 
but the sermon: and their chief affair was “ Tippoo’s Te Deum.” 
The parson and his minstrels disagreed: in dudgeon he consulted the 
Archbishop, quitted the place, and went to Ashbrook, in Devonshire. 
Here he fell in with Lord Llandberris, a being, we hope, of the 
writer’s creation; for we cannot believe, even on the assertion of the 
reverend author, that such a man ever did exist. 

His father marries a beautiful Miss St. Clair, against the wish of 
his family ;—the brother, Mr. Des Vismes, is indignant at his loss of 
reversion, and insults the lady ; she threatens him with a threat which 
she fully discharges. The noble couple go to Bordeaux; there his 
Lordship dies :-—-Mr. Des Vismes assumes the title, but is dispossessed 
by a posthumous child. Des Vismes is ruined, and the threat is 
fulfilled. The child, now Lord Llanberris, grows up and is educated 
by Mr. Satterthwaite, who dies suddenly, just after the mother, who 
left her son an orphan in his minority. Mr. Barnard hears this 
history of Lord L. on his arrival at Ashbrook. Just after this event 
a girl is executed for infanticide. He preaches on the subject, but 
his sermon alarms Lord L. who goes out of church. An accident to 
his Lordship’s steward throws the Curate and the Baron together. 
Though the latter likes not the Curate’s remarks, he attends the 
funeral. There he takes cold; and falling ill, with his death illness 
gives Mr. B. an opportunity of intercourse. 

His confession occupies the second paper. It commences with 
stating that his mother bound him by an oath on her death-bed to 
hate the Des Vismes, the claimants to the title, and to shelter the 
Rey. Silas Satterthwaite, his tutor, whom he hated. She dies assert- 
ing that he is not Lord Llanberris. Mr. Satterthwaite is represented 
as an Antinomian, a blasphemer, a drunkard, a Calvinist, an enthusiast, 
and a seducer. Lord L. and he differ on a question of religion, and 
a charge is brought by the latter against his depravity. He is 
ordered to leave the hall by Lord L. 


“ ¢ Never,’ said he; ‘ I have as great a right as you have to reside here; and 
I leave it not. Lord Llanberris, beware: you are at my mercy. I have nothing 
to fear from your resentment : you have every thing to dread from mine. Think 
you my paltry annuity of five hundred a-year will impose on me perpetual si- 
lence? By no means. The moment I choose to open my mouth, I can prove 
your mother to have been an adulteress—yourself to be a . 

“ T could contain myself nolonger. Passion obtained the mastery. I struck 
him fiercely. He fell. These were his dying words—‘Monster, you have mur- 
dered your Farner!’ ”—Pp. 51, 52. 





We candidly ask the author for what he takes his readers, when he 
calls this “‘ truth?” A coroner’s inquest sits on the body, managed 
by the steward ; the verdict is, ‘‘ Died by the visitation of God.” 
Why are such narrations foisted on the public under fictitious asser- 
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tions of truth, secresy as to the individuals meant, &c.? Such pre- 
tence diminishes, not increases, the interest of the fable. 

The author having disposed of his Lordship, leaves Ashbrook and 
accepts the curacy of Lanesborough, which, however, he shortly quits, 
in consequence of being unable to agree with his rector, as to the 
method of treating a noble family who used to come to church to 
insult the clergyman. The rector, Mr. Beveridge, stood in awe of 
the lady at the Hall. The curate could not tolerate her follies: she 
was a sportswoman, under the direction of her groom, who laughed 
at religion, and called herself a churchwoman. We will hear her on 
these points :— 


“ Mr. Barnard, if that is meant for me as a reprof, all I have to say in reply 
to it is—I po my putTy To THE utmost; and though, from the incessant 
demands on my time, I may fail in some respects, I do not apprehend having, 
on the whole, a balance against me. And really after all, since you compel me 
to speak so very pointedly, religion is every man’s concern with God. I'ma 
churchwoman myself, of course; but still I do verily believe one religion is as 
good as another, when men are sincere. I’m exceedingly well-disposed towards 
the establishment; but, mark me, I’ve a nervous, an indescribable horror of 
Calvinism.’ 

“ Will your ladyship tell me what Calvinism is?” 

“Going to church twice on a Sunday—abjuring the theatre—insisting on 
the duty of family prayer—talking as you did, but five minutes since, about 
people’s responsibility, and perpetually sermonising upon death—all this is rank 
Calvinism.’ 

“ ¢ But death—’ , 

“¢ Ts—-I know what you're going to say—is a subject of vital importance ; a 
main ingredient in a sermon. I admit it. I’ve locked at him often through a 
six-barred gate; peeped at him more than once over a high hedge, with a neck- 
pec | ditch on the opposite side; and a very disagreeable grim-looking per- 
sonage he is! But making faces at one’s medicine does not render it more 
palatable; nor can I see any advantage to be derived from such constant 
reference to what is unavoidable.’ 

“ ¢ None in the way of preparation ?’ 

“*No, none. Death is an unpleasant something which must be submitted to. 
But I see no sort of reason for doubting, especially when I compare the life of 
others with my own, that I shall do very well, when placed under the disagree- 
able necessity of But I will talk to Sam.. I don’t promise you that I 
can reform him. But I'll talk to bim at all events; and severely, if J remem- 
ber it.’ ”—Pp. 70, 71. 


After this, notice is given at church of music at the Castle on 
Sunday evenings. Mr. Barnard protests, the rector hesitates how 
to proceed, and loses his curate. He next tries Yarmouth, in Nor- 
folk, where, under the character of Theakstone, the late Dr. Cooper 
is, as we suppose, introduced to us. The whims, peculiarities, and 
conduct of the fictitious character in some degree resemble those of 
that minister; but the picture, true or false, is overdrawn, and too 
highly coloured. Theakstone dies, and Mr. Barnard engages himself 
to a Mr. Grayburn, rector of Grayburn. Here is a capital story of a 
hypochondriacal man, of his maiden sister, who had the digestion 
of a mill-stone, and of Lillycrop, the surgeon in attendance. To 
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recite here the adventures of the hero with this trio, how Miss Clarissa 
Grayburn took a muslin-dealer for a dentist, and proceeded to consult 
him on her dentes sapientiea, we may not stop. We leave this to our 
readers ; but we will extract an anecdote of the writer’s talent at tale- 
telling, wishing to give him every encouragement in the eyes of the 
public, as the best clerical Joe Miller we have lately met with :— 

In the parish of Cornwood, usage had established an offering, called “a 
smoke penny.” Adeane referred to the terrier; and of course admitted the vali- 
dity of Mr. G.’s interpretation that it was a penny for every smoke. 

Armed with this authority, Adeane trotted round the parish, and collected 
his smoke pennies with great success, till he reached the dwelling of a Mr. 
Janus Timbertops, a retired weaver; and, to use Adeane’s expression, a rare 
democrat. 

Timbertops was sitting in his little cottage. There were three fire-places in 
it; and fire in two of them when Adeane arrived, and forthwith laid before him 
the new reading of the act. ‘‘ You see, Mr. Timbertops, it is a penny for every 
smoke. Now it is plain, from your three fire-places, you have to pay three dis- 
tinct smoke pennies.” 

“ You come for the smoke penny ; there it is,’ 
down with great gravity. 

“Yes, but that is not sufficient.” 

‘tT tell thee I never paid more than a penny, and I never will. Take that’s 
thy due, and fair morning to thee!” 

“ But I tell you clearly and plainly, Mr. Timbertops,” said Adeane, who had 
no idea of being beaten by this democrat weaver, “ that I have not yet got my 
due.” 

“ There’s thy penny; and if thou wantest more, why take it in kind—take it 
in kind. Help thysel—help thysel.” 

This rebuff got wind in the hamlet: the droll idea of taking it “ in hind,” 
which so suddenly suggested itself to the mind of Mr. Timbertops, tickled the 
fancies of several of the gravest heads in the parish; and the laugh was univer- 
sally against Adeane. 

The smoke penny was never demanded again; and Adeane disappeared, as 
Mr. Grayburn was pleased to term it, in a cloud.—Pp. 99, 100. 

The next curacy was Long Newton, where, in spite of all defects 
in locality, society, and so forth, the curate found means of comfort, 
gaining an intreduction to Bishop » We imagine, the late Bishop 
of Durham. But as usual, there is a sprinkling of anecdotes, with as 
much reference to that worthy Bishop as they have to the man in the 
moon. In short, the perusal of this paper convinces us, that the 
author has scraped together all the anecdotes current in society which 
he could stumble upon, and, linking them together by a thread of his 
own spinning, has had the assurance to send forth the book as the 
fruits of experience in his own public and private affairs. This is not 
fair: if the book be a novel, real living characters have nothing to do 
with it ; if it be a history founded on fact, the author has overstepped 
the line of truth. Works of fiction are safe from any charge of de- 
ception, because they are known to he fiction; but when a man pro- 
fesses to write truth, and to describe facts, let him be cauticus how 
he perverts the one, and degrades the other. The pilgrimage ends 


with an account of his meeting with Adela Loraine in the streets of 
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said Timbertops, laying one 
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London, in the garb and calling of a , and some reflections which 
are very good in their way, but sadly out of place here. 

The Modern Moloch is the title of the fourth paper, being an essay, 
not feebly executed, on the prevailing taste of the age—the rage for 
improvement in building, bridges, rail-roads, &c. Why did not the 
author add book-making ? We could have informed him of an anecdote, 
equally authentic with some he has given,—of a churchwarden in the 
county of Suffolk, who actually whitewashed some splendid monu- 
mental effigies of knights and dames, because he thought the Arch- 
deacon would like to see the church look clean! This is fact. 

“The Art of Pronunciation” heads the following. paper. It gives 
the adventures of a young sailor who fell in love with the daughter 
of an old commissioner, who had badgered him at his college exami- 
nation, without knowing she was his daughter, and who lost her 
because he insulted her father in a ball-room: he did not know Miss 
Fanny Lagrow might be the child of Commissioner Gros. He must 
have been a rare French scholar if he did! 

There is so much plain sense in the next Essay, “Onze Worp, 
GentLEemeEN !” that we give it entire :— 


“ Orthodox! Evangelical! are we not all orthodox and evangelical?” said the 
regius professor of —-——— at a late clerical meeting, where the character of a 
clergyman recently instituted to a rectory in the neighbourhood, formed a sub- 
ject of discussion. ‘ OnE worD, GENTLEMEN! What says Dr. Johnson, himself 
the most orthodox of lexicographers, upon this particular point? Where are we 
to look for the limits of this truly debatable land? I wish we could hear no more 
of orthodoxy and evangelicism as terms of party distinction.” 

“ Most desirable indeed would such a state be, if with the name the thing 
ceased for ever; and that all those who held the Christian faith were bound b 
Christian concord. But, however devoutly the friends of true religion may wich 
for such 4 consummation, the most superficial reader, the veriest novice in the 
history of the Christian church, must be well aware, that parties there have been 
in that church from the very time it began to exist in a public, defined, and re- 
cognised manner. In the sacred college of the apostles itself we know there 
were parties—those who advocated or tolerated circumcision with St. Peter; or 
resisted and denounced it with St Paul: and from that hour to the present, there 
have been party opinions, party feelings, and party distinctions. 

In religion as well as in politics, there are factious spirits which no laws can 
bind; and while the Church of England does appear to make her pale sufti- 
ciently wide to embrace all those who are sincerely desirous of union, she com- 
plains loudly and justly of two classes—those who enter upon her offices with 
inadequate qualifications and with secular views ;-—and those who continue to 
discharge them dead to the many weighty duties and solemn obligations which 
their profession entails. 

The time, indeed, is not long since passed by, when the opinion was enter- 
tained—it does not yet seem to be altogether exploded—that the hopeful youth 
of the family who was held to be incompetent for any other pursuit, would yet 
“ do very well for a parson.” Dr. , the head of , and rector of —, 
was applied to by one of his parishioners, a wealthy tradesman, on the sub- 
ject of placing his son at the university. “ What reasons have you? Is your 
son studiously inclined—fond of his books—disposed towards the ministry ?” 
“No; by no means.” Tom was rather outwardly given; could never, at no 
time, abide the sight of a book. As to bringing him up to his own business, he 
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had not head enough for a brewer ; but he was strongly advised to get him into 
the Church! 

What a strange anomaly it is, that a youth should be expected to discover a 
predilection and talents for all other professions as an earnest of future success, 
but in that most important of all offices upon which man can enter, talents, 
habits, feelings, are frequently left out of consideration! Hence the shifts to 
which the incapacitated are reduced in the production of a weekly sermon. 
Hence the different kinds of print in imitation of MS.; and the late improve- 
ment which has pressed lithography into the service of the indolent or incompe- 
tent. Hence those inconsistencies of conduct which amuse the observant and 
puzzle the undecided. 

The evening before last, the rector of M , near Oxford, was pressed by 
his hostess to join the young people at the round-table. He at first resisted 
stoutly ; but at length sat down, declaring that it was useless to strain at a gnat 
and swallow a camel! What this divine’s camel was, however, I could never 
discover. The gnat was Pope Joan! 

A clergyman’s amusements should be clerical; innocent without being ascetic, 
and cheerful without being boisterous. Literature and science, music and 
drawing, gardening and agriculture, all these may be regarded as proper and 
legitimate relaxations, and can be brought to bear upon his professional studies. 
If it be urged that some clergymen, such is the vast variety of human dispositions, 
may have no taste for such pursuits, the reply is short:—They who engage in 
so momentous an undertaking as that of the ministry, must learn to raise their 
habits and feelings up to its standard; and not expect that standard to come 
down to their inferior practice. 

It admits of doubt, whether field-sports, harmless in themselves, are not 
objectionable as the relaxation of a minister. Angling, though held to be a 
meditative and quiet amusement, from the days of ancient Isaak downwards, 
cannot be exempt from the charge of premeditated cruelty: shooting is liable to 
the same objection ; and although much is pleaded in favour of both these sports, 
on the ground that they induce healthful rambles among the beauties of nature, 
the man who requires a fishing-rod or a fowling-piece as a sort of sauce piquante, 
to make him relish the prodigal feast which Nature spreads out for her admirers, 
must be lamentably deficient in true taste, and is hardly worth catering for. 

For hunting, few will contend as a clerical pastime. Some few years ago, a 
learned and excellent prelate was all but run down by a party of hunters (inany 
of whom were clergymen of the neighbourhood) who came suddenly and unex- 
—— upon him in one of his quiet rides near the palace. Had the venerable 

ishop suffered any fatal injury, which from his extreme short-sightedness was 
with difficulty averted, the church would have been presented with the singular 
spectacle of a diocesan killed by his own clergy! But this by the way. Some 
few are still to be found in pepper-and-salt riding-coats, among harriers and 
fox-hounds ; but the race is hourly diminishing ; and it may be hoped in a few 
years, “a fox-hunting parson” will be as great a rarity in the kingdom as a 
wolf or an egret! 

“One word, gentlemen!” To the sacred profession above all others the ob- 
servation will apply, pluris est oculatus testis quam auriti decem. 

It is a truth worthy the serious consideration of all serious thinkers, that 
the present is a period in which the Church of England requires the strenuous 
and unanimous support of all her zealous members, and especially of her clergy. 
In secular professions, exactness of discipline is held to be proper and praise- 
worthy. Members of the army and navy are not ashamed of regularity in obe- 
dience to the articles of war, except, I believe, that which proscribes duelling ; 
neither do they disdain the uniform appropriate to their respective services and 
ranks. But some clergymen appear as if they thought a seemly conformity to the 
rubric a work of supererogation ; and dress as if they considered the “ customary 
black” an invidious distinction. In these timesit is the part of prudence to array 
every legitimate auxiliary in the cause of the establishment. Let the clergy not 
only go back to the dress, but to the morals, and, in many respects, to the 
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manners of the reformers and their successors, the Cranmers, Ridleys, Jewels, 
Sandersons. The Church, it is true, is assailed by powerful enemies, but her 
worst foes are those of her own household. Amidst al the attacks of assailants 
without, and all the heartlessness, and cowardice, and treachery, of her unworthy 
sons within, she yet possesses vantage-ground. Nay, more; she will maintain 
it so long as she is true to herself and her high and responsible duties. Let that 
grand truth, so nobly advanced by one of the ablest of her bishops, be engraved 
on the memory of all her sons—that it is as a spiritual church she must stand 
or fall. 

tthe facts and arguments advanced by the noble Earl (Roden), could only 
have arisen from a mistake of the nature of the propositions before the House ; 
or from a confusion of two things perfectly distinct in their existence, viz. the 
temporalities of the church and its spiritual character. He would tell their 
Lordships that these two things were not connected together; and that one of 
these might be destroyed without the principle of the other being affected. 
The Church might be separated from the State—its ministers might be ejected 
from their benefices—its revenues might be transferred to the support of other 
denominations, or diverted to secular purposes, but still it would continue to 
exist as a religious community. Its believers would meet for the purpose of 
performing the act of worship according to its creed; and they would perform 
it in a decent form, and with great scrupulousness as to its rites, although they 
might be deprived of their places of worship. Ir micHT BE STRIPPED OF ITS 
WORLDLY WEALTH, BUT IT WOULD STILL REMAIN RICH IN SPIRITUAL BLESSINGS.” 
—Bishop of Lincoln’s Speech in the House of Lords on the repeal of the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts.—Pp. 179—~—187. 


“* My Prepecessors,” the title of the next paper, sufficiently ex- 
plains the nature of the contents. The parish clerk is made the 
chronicler of all the wits who preceded our author in the pulpit of 
the parish of Stanborough. It is a humorous and satirical sketch ; 
but too much so to get us to honour it as we did tts predecessor ; 
firstly, because it is too long; secondly, because we believe it not 
drawn from the life, which it professes to be. The author gives us a 
sermon, said to have been preached by a Mr. Nicanor Newlight, on 
Ezra i. 9. ‘* Nine and twenty knives.” We quote the last sentence in 
the account of it for the author’s particular benefit: “ Can such 
extravagancies tend to the everlasting welfare of man, or to the honour 
of the Almighty?” The man who wrote the “One Word, Gentle- 
men!” who has also written some other equally sensible passages 
in this book, ought not to have been so inconsistent here. 

Ashbourne, which might have recalled many delicious reveries of 
thought, coupled with the recollections that are ever attached in the 
mind of the sensitive traveller, to the .Tempe* of England and its 
guardian hills, is made by the author the hinge on which he turns 
some trifling facetie of the author of “ Lalla Rookh.” Whatever 
authority there may be for such a proceeding, we much question the 
good taste of introducing living men and women in this way ; especially 
as poor Tom Moore is first raved about as the inspired creator of 





* We do not know what Mrs. Stark says, but Dovedale is as much like the valley 
of Maglany, in Savoie, as possible. It is a perfect miniature of it. The Dove is only the 
humble representative of the Arve. 
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“ Paradise and the Peri,” and then belaboured with praise for his 
acquaintance with the Scriptures! If it be, as the author says, we 
wish Mr. Moore joy of his reformation; and though no credit is 
thrown on the Sacred Volume by even such testimonies as a ballad- 
writer’s, we most fervently cry ‘‘ Amen” to the toad-eater’s ejacu- 
lation. 

The sketch of Dr. Hawker is, as far as we know, tolerably accu- 
rate; that he lived better than he preached we agree ; his life, a beau- 
tiful exhibition of all the Christian graces, gave the direct lie to his 
narrow-minded and narrow-hearted doctrines from the pulpit. It is 
a sorrowful exhibition of the weakness of human nature to find a 
person so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of universal benevolence, 
limiting the mercy of the bountiful Creator, whom he followed, by a 
withering and profane assumption of the Redeemer’s partiality. The 
least that can be said of the Calvinism which Dr. Hawker proclaimed, 
is, that it was too contradictory to the imperfect charity even of 
human nature, to be lived up to by the greatest advocate for total 
depravity in man. There is so much common sense in the following 
extracts, that we scruple not to print them :— 

It is far more easy for a minister to soothe his hearers into a false security, to 
bewilder them among intricate disquisitions, to amuse them with novel and 
uncommon doctrines ; and it is far more agreeable to the auditory to be amused, 
to be soothed, nay even to be puzzled, than it is to be humbled, to be instructed, 
to be reformed. To the unthinking and the ignorant, that is, to the great mass 
of hearers, such addresses as Dr. Hawker’s cannot fail to be acceptable ; since, 
instead of being taught to hold crime in abhorrence, and to watch and ward 
against its commission, they are instructed to consider the condition of a sinner 
as the most advantageous in a spiritual point of view. Nothing can be more 
palatable! The greater the sinner, the greater the saint. No wonder then that 
many “of the fold” hold themselves altogether exempt from the demands of that 
law which revelation came “not to destroy, but to fulfil!” 

It may be urged, indeed, that neither Dr. Hawker nor any other minister 
can be responsible for the construction that may be put upon his statements. 
Granted. Yet that minister surely is culpable, and must also be responsible to 
the most awful of all tribunals, if through his want of plainness of speech the 
grace of God is perverted, and made a cause for continuance in sin. 

In the spirit which would forbid him to cross his threshold, although thereby 
he could convert the whole world, Dr. Hawker withdrew his support and sanc- 
tion from the Bible Society. One of his objections was unassailable. He 
deprecated the eagerness, the avidity evinced by the conductors of that society 
to obtain persons of title and rank as their patrons and presidents. He regarded 
it, and justly, as hypocritical in the extreme, when men whose laxity of conduct 
and disregard for real religion were matters of public notoriety, were solicited 
to preside over what were properly designated—spiritual societies. If persons 
of this description feel disposed to aid such institutions, let that aid be afforded 
without solicitation ; at least without any thing more than public and general 
solicitation. But when such solicitations are made as lead to exhibitions so 
inconsistent and so offensive, as the same nobleman presiding in the morning at 
a Bible meeting, in the afternoon at a cockpit; eulogizing on the platform one 
evening the efforts made to evangelize the heathen, patronising the benefit of a 
histrionic courtesan the next ; in the morning at Freemasons’ Hall, at night at 
Crockford’s; “Sirs,” said the Doctor, “it is an abomination, and shall be 
preached down, and put down!”—Pp. 275—277. 
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The sketch I have drawn of a divine who has been long known to the public 
as a preacher of great eminence, and an author of some bulk, will, I doubt not, 
be alike unsatisfactory to two parties. His opponents may deem the outline 
too favourable ; his friends will scarcely regard it as commonly faithful. One 
may think the sentiments it contains savour too much of encomium; the other 
may even stigmatize them as deficient in the respect due to his character, years, 
and station. Of aman whose private life was unimpeachable, whose disposition 
was in most respects truly amiable, whose talents were great, whose attainments 
were extraordinary, I can never speak but with unfeigned respect. But that 
respectful feeling must always be mingled with regret that such talents and 
acknowledged ministerial qualifications should ever have been employed in 
advocating tenets, which, in many minds at least, must be subversive of the 
PLAINEST principles of true religion and virtue.—Pp. 283, 284. 


Of “the Retrospects and Prospects of the Universities,” our author 
has written well, though sentimentally ; and we think his reasons for 
preferring Cambridge or Oxford to the University of London suffi- 
ciently good to demand our assent: but when he tells us about his 
feelings, in finding himself amongst “the groves, the cloisters, the 
towers” of Alma Mater, we are inclined to cry “ Hold! enough !” 
We neither believe, that “ crowds” who enter as pensioners or com- 
moners on the banks of the Cam or Isis, repair thither “ with no other 
feeling than would possess them were they called by their avocations or 
their pleasures to Brighton or Birmingham;” nor do we think they 
would be such arrant geese as “to claim a fellow-ship and a kindred 
nith Nenton and with Gray, with Erasmus and with Bacon.” But we 
will hear this kin of Newton and Bacon in his soliloquy :— 

I traversed the same cloisters ; sauntering along the same groves; frequented 
the very same libraries; and what more could I do? It was the next thing to 
living and conversing with them. It was, as Charles Lamb would say, the next 


step to being admitted ad eundem into their society. And I did feel ennobled 
proportionably. 

I walked under their respective mulberry-trees in the gardens of Christ’s and 
of Jesus Colleges with Cranmer and Milton. At Pembroke I visited Gray, and 
was willing to believe that the sweet little churchyard of Maddingley had just 
claims to the honour of suggesting the topics of his immortal elegy. I paced 
the noble cloisters of Trinity, and the floor of its splendid library; and seemed 
to be honoured by the companionship of Newton, and Bentley, and Barrow, 
while under the wondrous vault of King’s, and amidst 

“* The dim religious light 
Of storied windows richly dight,” 
I was carried back to the times of the devotion, the magnificence, the errors, 
and the misfortunes of its royal founder, Henry of Windsor.—Pp. 294, 295. 


Capital! And does the “Country Curate” take his readers for 
such “ Country Cousins” as to credit all this? We felt as much of 
enthusiasm as most boys feel on putting on thetoga virilis; but our 
enthusiasm was not “to sit under their respective mulberry-trees in the 
gardens of Christ’s and Jesus Colleges with Cranmer and Milton,” but 
to strut up Jesus Lane in the quadrilateral adornment of our empty 
head, and to parade Sidney Street in the velvet-bordered emblem of 
our freshman-ship. As to Cranmer’s mulberry-tree, we never heard 
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of it, though we too have explored his college. And we think there 
is something better to be found, if the author wants to write about 
that most respectable of houses, the ‘‘ ever-honoured Jesus College, 
Cambridge,” as Coleridge calls it. If he wanted amusement there, 
he might have found it in exploring the architectural beauties of the 
ancient chapel, or in copying the beautiful inscription which was 
placed at the foot of one of the trees in the garden, not by Cranmer, 
but by another great Jesuit, one Edward Daniel Clarke. As the 
author may wish for a hint in this way, we give him the benefit 
of our experience, assisted by a friend’s kindness, in copying here, 
for his edification and the preservation of the relic, the inscription 


itself :— 
PLATANVS ORIENTALIS 
cujus. semina. 
Thermopylarum. faucibus. deportata. 
ab. Edvardo. Daniel. Clarke. 
huic. horto. commendata. sunt. 
Anno. Domini. MDCCCIII. 
Floreat. incolumis. serisque. nepotibus. umbram. 
Preebeat. et. genio. crescat. amata. loci. 


In the remainder of his remarks respecting “ expenses” and so 
forth, we agree with him: but the association of the Cam and the Isis 
will outweigh even these. ‘ La route vaut bien les souvenirs ;” said 
Napoleon —not so, we. 

The book concludes with an animated and amiable testimony to the 
virtues of the great and good Reginald Heber; and the account is 
wound up with some excellent appeals in favour of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

We have now taken a complete view of this interesting, though 
somewhat objectionable performance. If we have seemed severe, 
the character of the author, and the continual claims which he has 
put forth to our attention, have won this correction, which we have 
given, not from hypercriticism, but in the hope that such a salutary 
check on the pruriency of his ideas may tend eventually to his benefit. 
He only wants a theme fit for a minister to write on:—he can, if he 
pleases, do himself and his profession credit. We will be judged by 
himself as to the propriety of our remarks. . 


However agreeable it may be to observe becoming mirthfulness, joined with 
unquestioned piety, the decorum of the pulpit, the sacredness of the sanctuary, 
the dignity of the ministerial office, should operate as so many mementoes, 
en indulging in what may even border on buffoonery and the burlesque.— 

. 271. 


After this confession, we may be forgiven all our hard words. If 
the author wishes for our praise, let him send forth a work which we 
can recommend without a drawback on the score of inconsistency, 
Should he again come before us—we trust he will have profited by 
his trials—having been rejected on his admission-examination by 
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the Cambridge Review (Vol. 1. p. 348)—at his “ Little-Go,” in the 
Christian Review—and now plucked for his degree by Moderators 
who have tried him impartially according to University rules. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


SOLOCI IIR 


The Theological Works of the First 
Viscount Barrington, including the 
Miscellanea Sacra, the Essay on the 
Dispensations, and his Correspondence 
with Dr. Lardner, never before pub- 
lished. To which are prefixed a Life 
of the Author, with a brief Memoir 
of his Son, Shute Barrington, the late 
Bishop of Durham. By the Rev. 
Georce Townsenp, M.A. Preben- 
dary of Durham, and Vicar of North- 
allerton. In three vols. London: 
C. & J. Rivington, 1828. 1/. 11s. 6d. 


Tue Vicar of Northallerton has pre- 
sented the theological student with an 
interesting and judicious work in the 
republication of the volumes before us. 
The noble writer shows great discrimi- 
nation in tracing the methods taken 
by the a and first preachers of 
the gospel for propagating Christianity, 
and in explaining the several gifts of 
the Spirit, by which they were en- 
abled to discharge their office. He is 
said to have staggered the infidelity of 
Mr. Anthony Collins. But his labours 
are too well known to need any recom- 
mendation. We would be understood, 
however, as speaking of the general 
merits of the Viscount’s works, not 
meaning to — ourselves to the 
accuracy of all his notions, of some of 
which we should speak in other lan- 
guage than that of approbation. Wit- 
ness his creed with respect to the 
unconsciousness of disembodied spirit, 
and his fanciful interpretation of the 
garment of dignity, (“a badge of his 
dominion, bliss, and immortality,”) with 
which he supposes Adam to have been 
clothed before the fall: witness his 
assertion that our Saviour’s promise 
to the penitent thief is the only text, 
on which the opinion is built of Christ’s 
going to paradise during his separate 
state: witness his mistaken construc- 


tion of that promise itself: witness his 
supposition, that 


Canaan is promised to Abraham as an 
everlasting possession, because it will not 
only be for so long a term as a thousand 
years, but because it will be the last pos- 
session on this earth.—Vol. III. p. 282. 


We notice these volumes with thanks 
to Mr. Townsend for his judicious un- 
dertaking, from which we have much 
pleasure in extracting the following 
very interesting particulars of the life 
of the late Bishop of Durham, to whom 
the present Editor of the Theological 
Works of Viscount Barrington was 
appointed chaplain in the year 1824. 


From this period personal observation 
and experience assured me that the uni- 
versal estimation, in which the Bishop of 
Durham was held by his cotemporaries, 
was established upon the only solid founda- 
tion of permanent eminence,—regard to 
the will of God in every action of his life. 
The strictest regularity prevailed in his 
household. At seven in the morning he 
was awoke by his valet; and, after the 
time allotted to dressing, he devoted to 
private prayer, and devotional reading, the 
time which remained before the assembling 
of the family, for morning worship, at a 
quarter ‘past nine. Breakfast was then 
served up. The conversation, which had 
originated at breakfast, (and which gene- 
rally arose from our informing each other 
of some remark or incident, which appeared 
worthy of remembrance, in the reading of 
the morning,) sometimes continued till 
post-time, when the Bishop retired to read 
and answer his letters. He was attentive 
to business to the last, and generally wrote 
from two to nine letters daily, answering 
every letter, if possible, by return of post. 
If any communication required a more de- 
liberate reply, he would favour me by fully 
discussing with me the subject of the letter. 
After finishing his letters, he received his 
morning visitors, or read till one o’clock, 
when luncheon, at which he was accustomed 
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to take one mouthful of solid food, was 
served up. He then walked, or was driven 
out, for about two hours. 

He dined at five. Small parties, never 
exceeding, with ourselves, eight in number, 
dined at his house, about twice a-week. 
It was at his own table that he particularly 
excelled in conversation, at once varied, 
intellectual, and useful. He never per- 
mitted the subject, on which we had begun 
to converse, so entirely to drop, that there 
should be any awkward or embarrassing 
pause, in the conversation. He carefully 
watched the moment, in which a new turn 
might be given to the dialogue, if there 
was the least discontinuance of animated 
and cheerful discussion. It generally hap- 
pened that at every party one of the guests 
had been distinguished by some enterprise, 
or pursuit; or excelled in some department 
of literature, or branch of art. Whatever 
might be the subject, the Bishop would im- 
perceptibly lead the conversation to some 
matter connected with the pursuit, or de- 
partment, in which his guest had attained 
eminence; and he so used to proceed with 
questions, remarks, or hints, that the en- 
thusiasm of the traveller, the artist, the 
author, or the professor, was gradually 
kindled. The more eminent guest became 
the principal speaker: curiosity was excited, 
attention fixed, and information waselicited, 
without pedantry in the speaker, or fatigue 
to the hearer. When we dined alone, we 
generally talked over the controversies, 
which were engaging the attention of the 
public, the debates in Parliament, or the 
literature of the day. The Bishop took a 
lively interest in every proceeding relative 
to the great national question which still 
divides us; and I remember that he strenu- 
ously encouraged me in writing my reply 
to Mr. Butler’s work, ‘‘ The Book of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” He had none 
of that apathy, which is too frequently the 
misfortune of the aged, when they have 
not devoted their minds to intellectual 
pursuits. Literary curiosity, the comfort 
and refreshment of age, was an active prin- 
ciple in him to the last ;—and the love of 
literary novelty, next to devotion and be- 
nevolence, his ruling passion. 

Tea was brought in at half-past seven, 
and at eight the Bishop ended the day as 
he had begun it, by the perusal of de- 
votional books, or by private meditation 
and prayer. I well remember his telling 
me, that he considered it to be a part of his 
duty to God to devote to him the remain- 
ing strength of his intellect, by dedicating 
to His service those hours, in which the 
faculties of his mind were most active : and 
for that reason he never gave his restless 
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and sleepless hours, which at his advanced 
age were unavoidably numerous, to prayer, 
and to devotional exercises. He preferred 
giving up the prime of his day, and the 
remnant of his intellect to the Almighty; 
and he surrendered the dross of his time— 
such was his own forcible expression,—to 
inferior subjects, to literary recollections; 
or to soothing remembrances of the friends 
he had lost, whose conversation he re- 
collected with pleasure. 

At a quarter before ten, the family were 
summoned to evening prayer. A slight 
supper was then served, and at eleven the 
Bishop retired forthe night. The pleasantest 
hours, which I passed with my lamented 
friend, were those which elapsed between 
the removal of supper, and the entrance of 
the servant who attended him to his room. 
He was now ninety years of age, and he 
had long been accustomed to live in the 
constant anticipation of death. Every 
night he composed himself to rest, not 
expecting to live till the morning. The 
conversations, therefore, which we were 
accustomed to hold at this hour were always 
grave and serious, though uniformly cheer- 
ful. He regarded death as a man of sound 
judgment and Christian principles will ever 
do,—without fear, and without rapture ;— 
with well-founded hope, though with un- 
definable awe,—as a punishment decreed 
by the Almighty, yet as the introduction 
to a higher state of happiness than he could 
possibly experience, (though he possessed 
every worldly enjoyment,) in this state of 
his being. Though our conversation was 
sometimes directed to the literary, or theo- 
logical publications of the day, or to the 
actions, demeanour, or conduct, of his more 
distinguished contemporaries, of whom he 
related numerous, and most interesting 
anecdotes; yet the more frequent topics of 
our conversation were derived from the 
possible or probable approach of the period 
when the body should be committed to the 
ground, and the spirit return to its Maker. 
He delighted to dyell on these subjects. 
The questions which appeared to interest 
him more than any others, were,—whether 
the soul slept in the grave, with the sus- 
pension of its faculties, till it awoke, with 
the reanimated body, in the morning of 
the resurrection,—or whether (as he sted- 
fastly believed) it passed in some mysterious 
manner into the more manifested presence 
of God immediately upon the dissolution of 
the body,—the nature of future happiness 
and future misery,—the continuance of the 
mental habits which are formed in this 
state, and which constitute in some manner 
our future condition,—the extent of re- 
demption,—and the opposite opinions of 
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Christians respecting the invisible state ;— 
these and similar considerations were al- 
ternately discussed in these calm and silent 
hours; and he uniformly concluded these 
discussions by observing,—“ I know not, and 
I care not, what may be the real solution 
of these questions; I am in the hands of a 
merciful God, and I resign myself to his 
will with hope and patience.”’ All our in- 
quiries, indeed, upon these subjects, though 
they may be very interesting, are merely 
speculative, and are always unsatisfactory. 
Yet the sight of an old man, full of days, 
riches, and honours, at the close of a 
religious and well-spent life, patiently ex- 
pecting his end, abounding in every virtue 
which can adorn mankind,—in humility, 
in patience, in kindness, in charity to all,— 
in serene submission to expected death,— 
in implicit dependence upon the mercy of 
a God, whom he believed to be his Friend 
and Father, by the atonement, which had 
been accomplished by the Mediator of the 
New Testament,—the image of such a man 
can never be obliterated from my memory ; 
and the continued enjoyment of his con- 
versation, till within a few weeks of his 
death, while the strength of his body was 
gradually declining, and the intellectual, 
though not the spiritual powers, were de- 
caying ;—that is, while he was beginning 
to be more averse to worldly business, and 
more intent upon devotional exercises,— 
was a privilege, which I cannot too much 
appreciate, and which may be justly envied 
by all who can delight in the society of the 
wise and good; or who would contemplate 
the triumph of the spirit of man over the 
weakness of the mind, and the infirmities 
of the body. 


Large as our extract has proved 
from the Memoir of the late Bishop of 
Durham, prefixed to Mr. Townsend's 
publication, we are persuaded that our 
readers will thank us for an opportunity 
of being thus introduced to the do- 
mestic habits of that, venerable Patri- 
arch. Perhaps we have a little too 
much of trifling detail, and more than 
enough of the enviable Chaplain ; yet 
we cannot conceal the satisfaction we 
have derived from this biographical 
account, in which we have a remark- 
able testimony to the truth of the 
Psalmist’s assertion,—“ Mark the per- 
fect man, and behold the upright man; 
for the end of that man is peace.” 





Two Sermons relative to Confirmation. 
To which is subjoined, a Sermon, 
preached in Christ Church, Newgate 
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Street, on September 21, 1825, being 
St. Matthew's Day. By the Rev. 
Witu1am Trotuorg, M. A. of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, and one of 
the Masters of Christ's Hospital. 
London: Wix, Rivingtons, Cadell. 
1829. pp. 62. Price 2s. 


Turs little offering is a sufficient 
testimony that Mr. Trollope is a sound, 
and bids fair to prove, in these pe- 
rilous times, a valuable member of 
the Church, The first two discourses 
= to have been written in com- 
pliance with the general directions 
issued, on a late occasion, by his dio- 
cesan, and are extremely well adapted 
to the purpose for which theywere com- 
posed. ‘They are couched in a plain, 
unaffected, but not inelegant, style; 
well suited to the comprehension of 
the catechumens, to whom they were 
more particularly addressed; and for 
whose use they exhibit a brief but lu- 
minous “exposition of the nature of 
those solemn engagements which they 
were about to enter into in their own 
persons. Tracing sin to its first origin, 
Mr. T. infers and proves the necessity 
of an atonement in a manner at once 
concise and perspicuous, guarding his 
youthful hearers equally against the 
fallacious doctrine of human merits 
maintained by the Church of Rome, 
and the no less dangerous error of 
those of our own communion, who set 
aside the necessity of any works what- 
ever asacondition of salvation. “ In- 
stituting a just distinction between the 
meritorious cause and the covenanted 
condition of eternal life ;’’ he teaches 
his little flock to “look up to Jesus 
Christ a& the only name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be 
saved, and, at the same time, (trusting, 
however, in nowise to their own right- 
eousness) to seek for the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit to establish them in 
that faith, and perfect them in that 
holiness, without which no one can see 
the Lord.” His remarks on the force 
of habit, and “on the numbers who 
absent themselves from the Lord’s 
supper, from no other motive, are just 
and appropriate, well followed up by 
the inferential and impressive exhorta- 
tion in which he recommends to those 
just entering life an early and habitual 
attendance at the holy table. The 
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concluding sermon is one well calcu- 
lated for the occasion on which, and 
the audience before whom, it was de- 
livered; and contrasts very happily 
the false glare of Pagan virtues with 
the mild spirit of benevolence as exhi- 
bited throughout the Christian system, 
and especially evinced in the founda- 
tion of charitable institutions from the 
days of the pious widow who, accord- 
ing to St. Jerome, first set the exam- 
ple to those of the royal founder of the 
establishment, in which tke author 
holds so responsible a situation, and 
down to the present time. We can 
safely recommend this little work to 
the perusal not only of the young, 
for whose advantage it was more espe- 
cially written, but also to Christians of 
every age and station in life. 





A Sermon, preached before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, on Sunday, Feb. 1, 
1829. By Witi1am Vatentine, 
A.M. of Trinity College. London: 
Rivingtons. 1829. 8vo. pp. 29. 


Jerem. xviii. 10.— After some ge- 
neral remarks on the sin of insincerity, 
more especially in doing the work of 
the Lord, the Preacher proceeds to 
point out a few instances of deceitful- 
ness, of which both the private Chris- 
tian and the minister of God may be 
guilty, though they are apt to persuade 
themselves of their faithful attachment 
to the service of Christ. Under the 
first division of the subject, is noticed 
the guilt of those, who content them- 
selves with merely entering God's 
house, and with kneeling before him in 
the closet, with an empty show of reve- 
rence indeed, but without exhibiting 
the real devotion of the heart; of those 
who bring their children to baptism, 
merely as a matter of form, without 
serious consideration of the nature of 
the rite; of those who regard confir- 
mation as a ceremony, which may be 
deferred at liberty to any period of life, 
or do not treat it with that seriousness 
which it evidently demands; and of 
those who abstain wholly or partially 
from the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. With respect to ministers 
of the Gospel, after a few observations 
on the sin of undertaking the sacred 
office with any other view than 
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that of faithfully and honestly dis- 
charging its duties, the practice of 
loosely regarding subscription to the 
Articles, and of understanding them in 
such a comprehensive sense, as to admit 
of almost any interpretation whatever, 
is clearly and decidedly reprobated ; 
and the Sermon concludes with an en- 
couraging exhortation to do the work 
of the Lord faithfully. We cannot 
withhold from our readers the follow- 
ing extract :— 

The practice of loosely regarding sub- 
scription, as little or nothing more than 
an engagement not to disturb the public 
tranquillity has probably afforded the first 
foundations for an equally lax construction 
of the nature of other engagements, of a 
similar kind. It has apparently extended 
its influence to the interpretation of the 
meaning and obligation of oaths in gene- 
ral; and it has even been asserted, that 
in an instance, wherein the wisdom of our 
ancestors has provided the security of this 
solemn pledge, from the highest authority 
in church and state, in defence of our eccle- 
siastical as well as civil interests, the pro- 
priety of receding from this pledge, is to be 
estimated by considerations of political ex- 
pediency, and not by the unsophisticated 
dictates of conscience. P. 22. 





A Catechetical Exercise ; chiefly com- 
piled from Bishop Mant’s and the 
Oxford Catechisms, and Crossman’s 
Introduction to the Christian Reli- 
gion, for the use of National and other 
Schools, and Private Families. By 
a Country Citercyman. London: 
Rivingtons. 1828. 12mo. pp. 60. 


We think this a very useful little 
compendium, and recommend it to 
the use of those, for whom it is de- 
signed. Its nature and object are 
sufficiently stated in the Title-page. 





Roberti Leighton, 8.T.P. Archiepiscopi 
Glasquensis,Prelectiones Theologice ; 
Pareneses ; et Meditationesin Psalmos 
iv. xxii. cxxx. Ethico-Critice. Edi- 
tio Nova, Recensente J acoso ScHo.e- 
FiELD, A.M. R.S.L.S. Grecarum 
Literarum apud Cantabrigienses Pro- 
fessore Regio, et Collegi SS. Tri- 
nitatis Nuper Socio. Deightons, 
Cambridge; Rivingtons & Seeleys, 
London. 1828. pp. 353. 9s. 


Turis posthumous work of Arch- 
bishop Leighton was first published 
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from his MS. notes, not very care- 
fully written, nine years after his 
death, by one James Faux; and re- 
edited with all the errors of the old 
edition, in 1808, together with many 
other, from which that of Fati was 
free. The writings of Leighton are 
remarkable for the spirit of devotion 
and piety in which they are composed ; 
and for the most part, his theological 
statements are those of a sound and 
judicious divine. In some points, how- 
ever, as for instance on the subject of 
Regeneration, he seems to have in- 
clined to opinions of that school, to 
which the learned Professor, who has 
undertaken the revision of his Acade- 
mical Lectures and Exhortations, is 
known to belong. Speaking generally, 
however, the judgment which Mr. 
Scholefield has passed upon his author 
is abundantly correct. 

Loquitur igitur de Deo modeste et re- 
verenter; de decretis divinis, docte, pie, 
sobrie; de sanctitate, ut qui ipse Sancto 
Spiritu ad Dei imaginem conformatus sit; 
de redemptione, ut qui ad solam in Christo 
spem ipse confugerit; denique de ceelo, ut 
qui ccelum quotidie expectet, et pene jam 
attigerit. 

We may remark that the Medita- 
tions on Psalms iv. xxxiii. cxxx. 
which the present Editor considers 
inter totius libri delicias habendas, are 
omitted in the edition of 1808. 





A Present to Young Christians; or, 
Little Mary “ set free.” London: 
Hatchard. 1829. 24mo. pp.117. 
Price 2s. 


We have here one of those juvenile 
publications, which, intended no doubt 
to do a great deal of good, are unfor- 
tunately calculated to do a much 
greater proportion of harm. Little 
Mary is one of those “ faultless mon- 
sters which the world never saw,” 
saying her prayers at five years old, 
for the sake of privacy, in the middle 
of a garden-walk, and at ten years old, 
converting the aged sinner by her 
eloquent discourses. Now if these 
things be true, they are extremely 
unnatural, and therefore, to say the 
least, extremely improbable; and we 
should think it highly preferable to 
train the infant mind to virtue and 
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religion by such examples of youthful 
piety and goodness which come within 
the bounds of probability, than by such 
exaggerated and overdrawn specimens 
of perfection, which it would be the 
height of folly to expect them to 
imitate. 





Sermons on Domestic Duties, preached 
in the Parish Church of St. Andrew, 
Enfield. By the Rev. Dantei Cres- 
weLL, D.D. F.R.S. Formerly Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Rivingtons. 1829. 12mo. 
Pp. 294. Price 5s. 


Tuere is one class of domestic 
duties to which Dr. Creswell has dedi- | 
cated one of his sermons, which we 
do not recollect to have seen discussed 
in a similar series before :—the duty of 
kind treatment to domesticated ani- 
mals. ‘ That a merciful man re- 
gardeth the life of his beast’—is a 
maxim which ought never to be lost 
sight of; and the impressive manner 
in which it is here recommended to 
serious consideration, is calculated to 
produce the most salutary effects. The 
relative duties, properly so called, are 
also illustrated with great clearness 
and precision, and considered upon 
principles of love to God and good 
will to men. To the whole are sub- 
joined two Sermons on Confirmation, 
which, together with the rest of the 
volume, are well worthy of a serious 
and attentive perusal. 





Short and Familiar Sermons for the Use 
of Schools and Young Persons in 
general. By the Rev. Tuomas Scarp, 
B.A. &c. Vol. II. London: Long- 
man. 1829. 12mo. Pp. 277. 5s. 


We have not seen the former volume 
of these Sermons, but, judging from 
the one before us, we can recommend 
it without hesitation to our readers. 
They are as well calculated for family 
use as for the religious instruction of 
those to whom they are especially 
addressed. The principles of Chris- 
tian duty are clearly and forcibly laid 
down, the doctrines of the Gospel 
faithfully explained, and the language 
easy, perspicuous, and suitable to the 
comprehension of the younger and less 
instructed portion of a family. 
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A SERMON. 
REPENTANCE A CAUSE OF JOY IN HEAVEN. 
LuKE xv. 7. 


I say unto you, that likenise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons, that need no 
repentance. 


In the beginning God created man in his own image, which he 
sadly corrupted by his perverse disobedience, and thereby incurred 
the threatened penalty of eternal death. The scheme of man’s re- 
demption, in whatever light it is regarded, must redound to the glory 
of God. But when we consider the mild conditions upon which 
salvation is offered, and the great price at which it has been purchased 
for us,—no less a price than the blood of his only-begotten Son—the 
mind is oppressed with the intensity of thought, and we are over- 
powered with the weight of meditation. God did not necessarily 
pardon his rebellious creatures, and had he been guided by his justice 
alone, he would not have pardoned them. Man had sinned—man, 
whom he had made innocent and upright, and but a “little lower than 
the angels,” —had transgressed his most lenient command. And yet no 
sooner had his transgression rendered redemption necessary, than a 
Redeemer was promised, and pardon freely offered through him. Nor 
does the imposition of certain conditions at all affect the freedom of 
the gift. The acquittal of an offender at an earthly tribunal implies 
the condition of abstaining from a repetition of the offence ; nor is the 
pardon on that account less complete. 

The conditions upon which Redemption is offered in the Christian 
covenant, are, as we are told by the apostle, ‘‘ Repentance toward 
God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” The former of these 
terms of acceptance with God is more particularly offered to our 
notice in the text, and its importance is inculcated in almost 
every page of the New Testament. Our blessed Lord, as he went 
about doing good, omitted no opportunity of enforcing the duty of 
repentance, and did not hesitate to seek out those who appeared most 
in need of his instructions. Unconcerned at the reproaches of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, who reviled him as the companion of publicans 
and sinners, he conversed with the most abject and abandoned, in the 
hope of reclaiming them from their wicked courses. He knew that 
“the whole need not a physician ;” and therefore with that prompt 
humanity and condescension, which marked every action of his life, 
he directed his chief attention to the cure of those who were spiritually 
“ sick.” Not that there were any who did not really stand in need of 
penitence, or from whom he withheld the benefit of his advice. There 
never was yet a man who did not require the daily: exercise of this 
duty. ‘In many things we offend all; and the best man who ever 
did, or will, live, can be good only by comparison. But there are 
doubtless many—and may the number still increase !~-whose lives 
and actions are a studied course of goodness, and who, though they 
frequently fall through the frailty of their nature, as frequently 
amend their failings by instant and sincere repentance. Such are the 
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characters who are represented in the Scriptures as “ righteous ;” for 
to them will the Lord—not indeed on account of their own works and 
deservings, but through the merits of Jesus Christ—‘“ impute no sin.” 
They are the blessed children of the Father, “* whose unrighteousness 
is forgiven, and whose sin is covered.” 

And well pleased indeed is our heavenly Father, “‘ who is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity’—to mark the sacred ways of these 
faithful disciples of his Son, and their daily progress in piety and 
virtue. But great as is his delight, we are told by our blessed 
Saviour in the text, “ that there is joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons, who need no 
repentance.” And is it then to be supposed, that a God, whose 
justice is no less remarkable than his mercy, can look with greater 
pleasure upon the first dawnings of goodness, than upon the unfading 
splendour of a life of virtue? So strange an idea, which seems at 
first sight to be warranted by the expression of our Lord, has given 
rise to various interpretations of the two beautiful parables from 
which the similitude is drawn. Without entering into an examination 
of these, which are for the most part unnatural and inconsistent, it 
will be sufficient to confine ourselves to the more received and pro- 
bable solution; which, at the same time that it removes every diffi- 
culty, affords a pleasing illustration of the mode in which our Lord 
usually delivered his benevolent instructions, 

It was the practice of our blessed Saviour, in all his discourses to 
the multitude, or his conversations with individuals, to fix their 
attention, either by pointing to some sensible object, or by the 
introduction of some interesting narrative by way of parable or 
allusion. Whatever accidental circumstance might occur, or what- 
ever subject of conversation arise, he never failed to improve it to 
the edification of his hearers; and if nothing of the kind immediately 
presented itself, he adopted some domestic or national custom of the 
Jews, upon which to build his salutary precepts. Of this latter kind 
are the two simple yet impressive parables we are now considering. 
Under the similitude of a shepherd’s transport on the recovery of a 
sheep which had gone astray in the wilderness, this good Shepherd 
exhibits the satisfaction which is felt in heaven upon the conversion 
of a penitent sinner: and to impress the assurance still more strongly 
on their minds, he repeats the lesson in the parable of the lost piece 
of money, and the joy which the woman, to whom it belonged, ex- 
presses upon finding it. The parables were more particularly directed 
against the uncharitable pride of the Scribes and Pharisees, who had 
murmured against Christ, upon seeing him in the company of publi- 
cans and sinners, which they considered as inconsistent with his 
character as a divine Teacher. They looked upon these unhappy 
beings in the same light as the Gentiles, whom they treated with the 
greatest contempt, and considered as doomed for ever to feel the 
divine vengeance. But Christ rebuked their unworthy feelings, and 
assured them, that the more ignorant a man was of God and his 
attributes, the greater was their duty to afford him the necessary in- 
structions in the way of righteousness. And he enforced his charitable 
admonition by the declaration, that their success in converting a sinner 
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would be a subject of the highest satisfaction in the sightof God. “I 
say unto you, that likewise joy will be in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons that need no 
repentance.” 

It may be well to remark, that when human parts and passions are 
attributed to the Almighty in the Scriptures, it is always in regard to 
the weakness of man’s understanding. It is impossible to suppose 
that a pure and spiritual Being—an eternal, invisible, and immortal 
God—can be subject to the feelings and affections of the works of his 
own hands. It was necessary, indeed, that the human should be 
added to the divine nature, in Christ, in order that he might become 
our Redeemer. He could not, in his divine nature, suffer for us ;— 
he could not be tempted like as we are ;—he could not feel and ex- 
perience our infirmities. To the Deity belong neither joy nor sorrow, 
neither pleasure nor pain; and therefore whenever such emotions are 
attributed to God, as in the parable before us, they are always to be 
interpreted in reference to the limited extent of the human powers. 

This then will at once account for any apparent inconsistency in the 
declaration, that the joy in heaven over one penitent sinner is superior 
to that which is entertained for the persevering goodness of “ninety 
and nine just persons, which need no repentance.” It is extremely 
natural that a man should be more transported at the sudden recovery 
of a lost possession than at the continued enjoyment of one, even of 
greater value. He has doubtless a greater regard for the greater 
treasure, but his feelings of happiness are settled and sedate. He 
has had no anxiety in searching for it, and nothing has occurred to 
raise his joy above the ordinary sensations of security and ease. But 
the joy at the unexpected recovery of a lost good, though it after- 
wards sensibly abates, is for a time at least more powerfully felt. 
The parable, therefore, instead of any inconsistency, affords a striking 
proof of our blessed Lord’s extraordinary insight into human nature, 
“* He knew what was in man,” and he applied his knowledge to their 
advantage and instruction. The shepherd in the Gospel would have 
felt the same anxiety for the recovery of any of the other ninety and 
nine, had they strayed from the fold. The joy which he experienced 
arose from no wild partiality for one more than another. And in like 
manner our heavenly Father, ‘‘ who would not that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance,” will welcome with equal joy 
the conversion of any of his offending creatures. 

But God does not only rejoice at our repentance; we are told also 
by the Apostle, that “his goodness leadeth us to repentance.” The 
means by which he thus leads us are as various and as powerful as 
his goodness is unlimited. He leads us by the continual warnings 
which he gives us of the uncertainty of life, in the daily instances of 
mortality, and the sudden departure of those around us. He leads us 
by the admonitions and exhortations of his ministers, set apart to 
instruct the people in the way of holiness, declaring that “ He par- 
doneth and absolveth all them that truly repent and unfeignedly 
believe his holy Gospel.” He leads us by the gracious promises held 
out to us in the Gospel, and the blessed hope of everlasting life, 
through faith in his Son. He leads us by the awful threatenings of 
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his vengeance against those who treat his mercy with neglect, and the 
denunciations of everlasting misery against the hardened and im- 
penitent sinner. He leads us by the powerful influence of his Holy 
Spirit, putting into our hearts good desires, and enabling us to fulfil 
our own imperfect endeavours after righteousness. And, lastly, he 
leads us by the sorrows and afflictions of this life, correcting us with 
the love of a father, that we lose not the inheritance which he has 
prepared for his obedient children. 

What abundant encouragement have we, therefore, to enter imme- 
diately upon the great work of repentance! The joys which the 
angels exhibit at the throne of God for the conversion of one penitent 
sinner, should at once induce us to employ the means which he offers 
to lead us te him. If those heavenly beings, whose perpetual duty 
and delight it is to sing praises in heaven, choose repentance as the 
subject of their song, shall not we, whose more immediate interest it 
is, join in the sacred choir, and sing it for ourselves? Let us then at” 
once—‘ to-day, while it is called to-day”—begin the work; let us 
not seek “‘a more converfient season,” for a more convenient season 
may not be allowed us. We know not how soon we may be called 
upon to stand before the judgment-seat of Christ: and it therefore 
becomes us to reflect, whether we would join the angelic choir in their 
praises for the salvation of man, or be condemned to everlasting 
weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth, in those unhappy regions, 
“where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” 

But there is yet another duty, to the performance of which we are 
encouraged by the parables before us. The lost sheep was carefully 
sought by the Shepherd, and restored with joy to the fold. And 
shall not we endeavour, in like manner, to restore the wandering 
sheep of Christ, and bring them back “to the Shepherd and Bishop 
of their souls?” In this our blessed Lord himself has “left us an 
ensample that we should follow his steps.” He came into the world 
“to seek and to save that which was lost,” and to reconcile a sinful 
people to his offended Father. This duty is perhaps more imme- 
diately attached to his appointed ministers, but it extends in no light 
degree to all. And surely there can be no superior satisfaction to a 
generous mind, than to have been, under God, the instrument of 
reclaiming a depraved fellow-creature to the paths of virtue, and of 
saving a perishing soul from the bitter pains of everlasting misery. 
There is a feeling of inward delight in administering to the bodily 
infirmities of the distressed ; what then must be the ecstacy, the glo- 
rious transport, which must be felt in relieving the necessities of the 
soul? There can be nothing equal to it on earth; it can only re- 
semble “ the joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth.” 

Nor shall they who pass their pilgrimage on earth in promoting 
the cause of religion, and forwarding the eternal happiness of man, 
fail of their final reward. ‘ Brethren, if any of you do err from the 
truth, and one convert him, let him know, that he which converteth 
the sinner from the error of his way, shall save a soul from death, 
and shall hide a multitude of sins.” Surely if there is a place of 
more distinguished happiness in the kingdom of heaven,—and we 
know that therein are “ many mansions,” set apart for different 
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degrees of goodness,—surely it will be assigned to him, who, like 
his heavenly Master, goes about doing good, not only to the bodies, 
but the souls of men. There is not a human being who does not 
share the love of his Creator,—not one whom he does not wish to 
save. With what delight then must he behold the deeds of mercy 
here below, which would increase the number of the true Israelites, 
and enlarge his heavenly kingdom! Let us then continually employ 
ourselves in such deeds. Let each, in his several station, and as 
he has opportunity, “ reprove, rebuke, exhort” the evil-doers, and 
endeavour, by meek expostulation and earnest entreaty, to bring 
them to repentance. As parents, you are accountable for your chil- 
dren ; as masters, for your families and household ; and as Christians, 
for your brethren. And may the blessing of God so effectually attend 
your labours of piety and love, that they may be successful in per- 
suading the wicked man to “turn away from his wickedness that he 
hath committed, and to do that which is lawful and right, that he may 
save his soul alive.” 7. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN EXACT ACCOUNT of the whole PROCEEDINGS against the Right 
Rev. Father in God, HENRY LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, before 
the LORD CHANCELLOR and the other Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


London, 1686. 
(Continued from page 356.) 


THE PROCEEDINGS, &c. 


Upon Tuesday, August 3, the Commissioners opened their commis- 
sion, and immediately sealed a citation to Atterbury the messenger, 
who, upon Wednesday morning brought it to the Bishop of London to 
Fulham, for him to appear before the Commissioners, on Munday the 
9th of the same month, and left a copy of it. Which is as follows. 


THE CITATION BY HIS MAJESTIES COMMISSIONERS FOR ECCLESIASTICAL 
CAUSES. 


You and either of you, are hereby required to cite and summon the 
Right Reverend Father in God, Henry Lord Bishop of London, to 
appear personally before us, in the Council-chamber at Whitehall, upon 
the 9th day of this instant, at ten of the clock in the morning, to 
answer to such matters, as on His Majesties behalf shall then and 
there be objected against him. And of the due execution hereof, 
you are to certifie us at the day and time aforesaid; given under our 
seal the third day of August, 1686. 

To Thomas Atterbury, and Thomas 

Eddows, or either of them. 

Munday, August 9, 1686. At the Council Chamber at Whitehall. 
The Lord Chancellour. The Lord Bishop of Duresme. 


The Lord Treasurer. The Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
The Lord President. The Lord Chief Justice Herbert. 
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Trial of Bishop Compton: 
The Lord Bishop of London appeared, and the Lord Chancellour 


spoke to him as follows. 

L. Ch. My Lord, you are not ignorant, I suppose, of the King’s 
letter which was sent to the Clergy; my Lord of Canterbury has 
communicated to you. You are here charged not to have observed 
his Majesty’s commands in the case of Dr. Sharp, whom you were 
ordered to suspend, for going against the orders of that letter. 

B.L. My Lord, I am much surprised at what your Lordship tells 
me, and hope I have not disobeyed the King’s commands. Your 
Lordship cannot believe I did this without advice, and if my counsel 
have misled me, I hope my own ignorance of the law will plead so far 
in my favour, as to render my fault (if any) very excusable. 

L. Ch. My Lord, you know ignorantia juris non excusat. 

B.L. But if I have not offended willingly, it may palliate at least. 

L. Ch. My Lord, we are not here to discourse, but to examine why 
you did not obey. i 

B. L. IT humbly beg a copy of the Commission, and a copy of my 
charge. 

L. Ch. Does your Lordship think my Lords are not very well satis- 
fi'd upon what account they sit, and that they have power to judge 
your Lordship? A copy is a thing never done; should we grant you 
a copy, all that come before us would have the like, for we must do 
equal justice to all. Besides, it is to be had at every coffee-house. 

B. L. My Lord, this is a new Commission, I cannot tell how to 
inform my self whether any thing that relates particularly to my case, 
may not be found there. It is a matter of high concern. Besides, I 
am here under such circumstances, as ought to make me very cautious. 
I am a Peer, I am a Bishop: I hope your Lordships will take all into 
consideration, and at least give me leave to read the Commission. 

LZ. Ch. You need not doubt but your quality, station, and family 
will be considered by their Lordships; but if you insist upon seeing 
the Commission, you must withdraw. 

After a small respite of withdrawing, the Bishop and the Commis- 
sioners were called in again. 

L. Ch. Their Lordships have consider’d of what your’ Lordship 
desir’d, and are of opinion, that you shall neither have a copy of, nor 
see the Commission; neither will they give a copy of the charge. 
The Commission is upon record. 

B.L. My Lord, I must submit; but it will be hard to carry my 
charge in my head: I may mistake. 

L. Ch. It is a short question, you may easily remember it: Why 
did you not obey the King’s commands ? 

B.L. It is a short question; but may require a long answer. | 
must beg time to advise with counsel, and to have them plead. 

L. Ch. God forbid else. But what time does your Lordship desire? 

B. L. Your Lordship knows better than I, that it is the deadest 
time of the year, every body is out of town with their tenants in the 
country, about their private affairs. 

L. Ch. My Lord, the town is never so empty, but there will be 
counsel enough, unless you can be satisfied with none but those that 
are abroad. But what time would you have ? 
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B. L, Considering the time, and that there is not one civilian in the 
commons, I hope you will give me till towards the Term. - 

L. Ch. My Lord, ’twill never be; you cannot expect so long a delay. 

B. L. 1 know not whether there be any appeal from this court. If 
therefore I am to stand or fall at this blow, your Lordships will in 
justice allow me the longer time to be fully prepar’d. 

L. Ch. Does your Lordship expect that this court will tell you 
whether there lyes an appeal from it or no? 

B. L. 1 did not ask the question, only suppos’d it. 

L. Ch. What answer at present occurs to encounter your reasons 
for longer time, is, that the King’s affairs will not suffer long time. 
But since you propose no less time, I will propose: what think you 
of a week ? 

B. L. 1 can do nothing in a weeks time. 

L. Ch. Not to trouble your Lordship and the company to withdraw 
again, I will ask my Lords whether it be not a sufficient time? He 
asked them one by one, and they all agreed in the affirmative. 

B. L. I must submit; but I hope your Lordships will not be sur- 
priz’d, if I am fore’d to desire longer time when I wait upon you 
again? 

L. Ch. Their Lordships will not capitulate. 

B. L. My Lord, I only leave it with you, and hope there will be 
some consideration of my family’s and my own sufferings, and constant 
loyalty, that it would not be an easie matter for me to be thought to 
question the King’s commands, where I can obey them. 


Their Lordships adjourn’d till Munday, August 16, 1686. 


August 16, 1686. The Bishop of L. appear’d. 

L. Ch. My Lord, are you ready to give an answer to the question? 

B. L. My Lord, I do assure you I have employ’d my time as well 
as possibly I could; but find that, for the reasons I formerly men- 
tion’d, it was too short for me to prepare my self. 

L. Ch. Has your Lordship nothing else to offer ? 

B. L. I do humbly offer this as my request, that your Lordships 
would give me longer time: for I writ to several considerable counsel 
out of town, none of which are come up; and those few that are here, 
the thing is so new to them, that they could not thoroughly consider 
matters in so short a time. 

L. Ch. What time would you have ? 

B. L. I will not be unreasonable: a fortnight. 

L. Ch. Be pleased to withdraw. 


After this, the Bishop was called in again. 


L. Ch. My Lord, we have consider’d of your request, and their 
Lordships are resolv’d to give no time for pleading to their jurisdic- 
tion: they are well appriz’d by what authority they sit here. If 
your Lordship has been told that any court will admit of a plea to 
their jurisdiction, they have deceived you; therefore if that be your 
meaning, they will allow no time. 

B. L. That is not all; Iam not fully instructed for an answer to 
the question : I know not yet in what manner to answer. 
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LI. Ch. We do not insist upon forms and manners, if your Lordship 
want nothing that is material. 

B. L. I am sorry I did not so clearly express myself: I want time 
to prepare for a material answer. 

L. Ch. My Lord, I come hither on purpose for this business, and 
every body knows at this time where my health obliges me to be. 

B. L. 1 protest I have no design to trifle with you, for I am really 
not ready, and must therefore beg more time if it may be allow’d. 

L. Ch. Well, my Lords are willing to grant you a fortnight, you 
will therefore be pleas’d to be here on Tuesday come fortnight, at 
eleven in the morning. 

Here it must be observ’d, that the Bishop did in this time send his 
Proctor to their Register for a copy of what orders and other minutes 
they had set down concerning his business; but it was refus’d, tho’ 
his counsel told him it never was deny’d in any court. 


Tuesday, August 31, 1686. 


L. Ch. My Lord, are you ready to give an answer to the question ? 

B. L. My Lords, I have taken the best care I could in so short a 
time, to be ready with an Answer to your Lordships question; tho’ I 
must confess it was a very great surprize to me, to find myself at- 
tacqu’d with so quick and sudden a return by a citation, in a matter 
concerning that letter which the whole world can bear me witness, I 
have been this whole summer endeavouring with all the power and 
skill I had, to enforce to the strict observation of my clergy. But 
before I can offer an answer to the question, I beg your Lordships 
leave to offer my plea to your jurisdiction, for I am told it is a right 
every one has to make use of, when he finds it for his advantage. I 
would not hazard being so impertinent, as to offer any thing upon my 
own head; your Lordships gave me time to advise with counsel, and 
they that are learned in the laws of the land, advise me to plead to 
your jurisdiction, and will be ready to argue it. 

L. Ch. My Lord, I told you before, my Lords would hear nothing 
to their jurisdiction; and therefore if you have any thing to say to the 
question, be pleas’d to let us know it. 

B. L. My Lords, I shall offer nothing that is undutiful to the King, 
or disrespectful to your Lordships, and I beseech you to correct and 
pardon me, if unwittingly any thing should fall from me that is liable 
to censure. I am far from disowning any part of the King’s supre- 
macy, I acknowledge it, and am so bound to do in its just extent over 
all persons, and in all causes; what I have to offer in plea to your 
jurisdiction is, that I conceive this Commission you act by is not good, 
as being contrary to an act of Parliament, upon which point I beg my 
counsel may argue. 

ZL. Ch. Your Lordship knows my Lords minds in this matter. 

B. L. If then your Lordships over-rule me, I must beg leave to 
protest to my right in this or any other plea that may be for my ad- 


vantage. 


The Bishop of London’s plea which he would have given in if the 
Lords Commissioners would have suffered it to be argued :— 
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I Henry, Bishop of London, do declare and acknowledge, that the 
Kings Majesty is the only supream head and governour of this Realm, 
and all other his Majesties dominions and countries, as well in all 
spiritual or ecclesiastical causes as temporal. _ Nevertheless, I the said 
Bishop by protestation not acknowledging any just or legal authority 
in your Lordships (otherwise than as by law I am bound) to question or 
censure me in any matter or thing ecclesiastical whatsoever, do offer 
and shew to your Lordships, that at the Parliament of King Charles I. 
of blessed memory, late King of England, holden on the 3d day of 
November, in the sixteenth year of his reign, a certain act or statute 
was made, entituled, [A Repeal of the branch of a Statute Primo Eli- 
zabethe concerning Commissioners for Causes Ecclesiastical] setting 
forth, that in the Parliament holden in the first year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, there was an act made and established, entituled [An 
Act restoring to the Crown the ancient Jurisdiction over the State Ec- 
clesiastical and Spiritual. ] and abolishing all foreign power repugnant 
tothe same. In which act, among other things, there is contained one 
clause, branch, article, or sentence, whereby it was enacted to this effect, 
namely, that the said late Queens Highness, her heirs and successors, 
Kings or Queens of this realm, should have full power and authority, 
by virtue of that act, by letters-patents under the great seal of England, 
to assign, name, and authorize, when, and as often as her Highness, 
her heirs or successors, should think meet and convenient, and for 
such and so long time as should please her Highness, her heirs or 
successors, such person or persons being natural born subjects to 
her Highness, her heirs or successors, as her Majesty, her heirs or 
successors should think meet, to exercise, use, occupy, and execute 
under her Highness, her heirs and successors, all manner of jurisdic- 
tions, priviledges, and preheminences in any wise touching or concern- 
ing any spiritual or ecclesiastical jurisdiction within these her realms 
of England and Ireland, or any other her Highnesses dominions and 
countries, and to visit, reform, redress, order, correct, and amend all 
such errours, heresies, schisms, abuses, offences, contempts, and enor- 
mities whatsoever, which by any manner of spiritual or ecclesiastical 
power, authority, or jurisdiction, can or may lawfully be reformed, 
ordered, redressed, corrected, restrained or amended to the pleasure 
of Almighty God, the increase of vertue, and the conservation of the 
peace and unity of this realm. And that such person or persons so to 
be named, assigned, and appointed by her Highness, her heirs or 
successors after the said Jetters-patents to him or them, made and 
delivered as aforesaid, should have full power and authority by virtue 
of that act and of the said letters-patents under her Highness, her 
heirs or successors, to exercise, use, and execute all the premises 
according to the tenor and effect of the said letters-patents, any 
matter or cause to the contrary in any wise notwithstanding. And 
setting forth likewise, that, by the colour of some words in the afore- 
said branch of the said act, whereby Commissioners are authoriz’d to 
execute their commission, according to the tenor and effect of the 
Kings letters-patents, and by letters-patents grounded thereupon ; 
the said Commissioners have, to the great and unsufferable wrong and 
oppression of the King’s subjects, used to fine and imprison them, 
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and to exercise other authority not belonging to ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, restor’d by that act ; and divers other great mischiefs and incon- 
veniencies have also ensued to the King’s subjects by occasion of the 
said branch; and commissions issued thereupon, and the executions 
thereof; and therefore for the repressing and preventing of the afore- 
said abuses, mischiefs, and inconveniences in time to come, it was by 
the said act made at the said Parliament, of the said King Charles the 
First, enacted that the aforesaid branch, clause, article, or sentence, 
contain’d in the said act of Primo Elizabethe, and every word, matter, 
and thing contain’d in that branch, clause, article, or sentence, should 
from thenceforward be repeal’d, annul’d, revoak’d, annihilated, and 
utterly made void for ever; any thing in the said act to the contrary 
in any wise notwithstanding. And it was thereby also enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, that no arch-bishop, bishop, nor vicar- 
general, nor any ordinary whatsoever, nor any other spiritual 
or ecclesiastical judge, officer, or minister of justice, nor any other 
person or persons whatsoever, executing spiritual or ecclesiastical 
power, authority, or jurisdiction, by any grant, license, or com- 
mission of the King’s Majesty, his heirs, or successours, or by 
any power or authority derived from the King, his heirs or succes- 
sours, or otherwise, should from and after the first day of August, in 
the year of our Lord 1641, award, impose, or inflict any pain, penalty, 
fine, amerciament, or imprisonment, or other corporal punishment 
upon any of the King’s subjects, for any contempt, misdemeanor, 
crime, offence, matter or thing whatsoever, belonging to spiritual or 
ecclesiastical cognisance or jurisdiction, or shall ex officio, or at the 
instance or promotion of any other person whatsoever, urge, enforce, 
tender, give, or minister unto any church-warden, sides-man, or other 
person whatsoever, any corporal oath, whereby he or she shall or may 
be charg’d or oblig’d to make any presentment of any crime or offence, 
or to confess or accuse himself or her self of any crime, offence, 
delinquency, or misdemeanor, or any other neglect, matter, or thing, 
whereby, or by reason whereof he or she shall or may be liable or 
expos’d to any censure or punishment whatsoever; upon pain and 
penalty that every person that shall offend contrary to this statute, 
shall forfeit and pay treble damages to every person thereby grieved, 
and the sum of 100/. to him or them who shall first demand and sue 
for the same ; which said treble damages, and the sum of a 100/. shall 
and may be demanded and receiv’d, and urg’d by action of debt, bill, 
or plaint in any court of record, wherein no priviledge, essoyn, pro- 
tection, or wager of Jaw shall be admitted or allow’d to the defendant. 
And it was thereby further enacted, that every person who should 
once be convicted of any act or offence prohibited by that statute, 
should for such act or offence be from and after such conviction, 
utterly disabled to be or continue in any office or employment in any 
court of justice whatsoever, or to exercise or execute any power, 
authority, or jurisdiction by force of any commission, or letters-patents 
of the King, his heirs or successours. And it was thereby also 
enacted, that from and after the first day of August, no new court 
should be erected, ordain’d, or appointed, within this realm of 
England, or dominion of Wales, which should or might have the 
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like power, jurisdiction, or authority as the said High Commission- 
Court then had, or pretended to have; but that all and every such 
letters-patents, commissions and grants made or to be made by his 
Majesty, his heirs or successors, and all powers and authorities 
granted thereby; and all acts, sentences, and decrees, to be made by 
virtue or colour thereof, should be utterly void and of none effect; 
which said act of Parliament, made at the said Parliament of the said 
King Charles the First, I the said Bishop of London do plead, and 
object to and against your Lordships jurisdiction, and pray your Lord- 
ships judgment, whether your Lordships will think it fit, or ought pro- 
ceed any further herein against me the said Bishop of London. 

B. L. \ have another thing to beg your Lordships advice and judg- 
ment in. I have right as a Bishop, by the most authentique and 
universal ecclesiastical laws, to be try’d first before my Metropolitan, 
precedent to any other court whatsoever. 

L. Ch. This is still to the jurisdiction. 

B. L. It is so, I confess; but yet so as to have a more particular 
relation to my case. 

LZ. Ch. Their Lordships are fully satisfy’d of their authority in this 
point. Besides your Lordship knows there have been precedents for 
this. 

B. L. 1 only challenge the right of law, and shall plead to it by 
counsel if you please. 

L. Ch. My Lord, if you have any thing to say to the question, you 
may be pleas’d to give your answer. 

B. L. If 1 am over-rul’d in this, I must beg your Lordships 
patience in one plea more ; your Lordships in this commission, after 
the general words, are directed to proceed according to the tenor of 
the letters-patents, which say, that you shall first proceed against all 
persons offending, for matters done or to be done, by censures and 
other lawful ways; in the next place, you are to enquire of, and 
search out, and call before you, all ecclesiastical persons of what 
degree or dignity soever, as shall offend, and them and every of them 
to punish, &c. by suspending, &c. NowlI conceive, in the capacity I 
am, you are only warranted to try me for offences after the date of 
the commission. 

L. Ch. There are general words which give authority to look back. 

B.L. But, my Lord, in matters of severity, the most favourable 
interpretation is to be given; and I know your Lordships will rather 
foregoe the extending the jurisdiction to such. 

L. Ch, Is this all your Lordship hath to offer ? 

B. L. If I may not plead to any of these points, I desire to put in 
my answer. 

L. Ch. Your Lordship be pleased to withdraw. 

B. L. 1 desire to leave my answer. 

L. Ch. Be’pleas’d to lay it down here, and withdraw, 


Here the answer was given in. 
After a little while the Bishop was call’d in again. 


L. Ch. My Lord, their Lordships have considered of your several 
pleas, and are fully satisfied of their jurisdiction and their authority to 
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judge your Lordship; and therefore they desire to know, what you 
have to say in answer to the question ? 

B. L. 1 desire my answer in writing may be first read. 

L. Ch. Read it. 

Mr. Bridgman read the answer, which was this :— 

To the question that was propos’d to me by your Lordships, viz. 
Why did you not obey the King’s command in his letter concerning 
the suspending Doctor Sharp? I, Henry Bishop of London, do 
answer, that immediately upon receipt of his Majesties letter from 
my Lord President, the tenour whereof follows, viz. 

[Right Reverend Father in God, we greet you well. Whereas we 
have been inform’d, and are fully satisfi'd, that Dr. John Sharp, Rector 
of the Parish Church of St. Giles in the Fields, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, and in your diocess, notwithstanding our late letter to the 
most Reverend Fathers in God the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, and our directions concerning preachers, given at our Court at ~ 
Whitehall, the 15th of March, 1685, in the second year of our reign; 
yet he, the said Dr. John Sharp, in contempt of the said orders, hath 
in some of the sermons he hath since preached, presum’d to make 
unbecoming reflections, and to utter such expressions as were not fit 
or proper for him; endeavouring thereby to beget in the minds of his 
hearers an evil opinion of us and our government, by insinuating fears 
and jealousies to dispose them to discontent, and to lead them into dis- 
obedience and rebellion. These are therefore to require and command 
you immediately upon receipt hereof, forthwith to suspend him from 
further preaching in any parish church or chapel in your diocess, until 
he has given us satisfaction, and our further pleasure be known herein. 
And for so doing this shall be your warrant: and so we bid you 
heartily farewell. Given at our Court at Windsor, the 14th day of 
June, 1686, in the second year of our reign. | 

I took the best advice I could get, concerning of Doctor Sharp, and 
was inform’d, that the letter being directed to me as Bishop of 
London, to suspend a person under my jurisdiction, I was therein to 
act as a judge, it being a judicial act; and that no person could by 
law be punish’d by suspension, before he was call’d, or without being 
admitted to make his defence. I thought it therefore my duty forth- 
with humbly to represent so much to my Lord President, that so I 
might receive his Majesties further pleasure in that matter: never- 
theless, that I might obey his Majesties commands as far as by law I 
could, I did then send for Doetor Sharp, and acquainted him with his 
Majesties displeasure, and the occasion of it by shewing him his 
Majesties letter: but he having never been eall’d to answer any such 
matter, or make his defence, and protesting his innocence, and likewise 
declaring himself most ready to give his Majesty full satisfaction therein, 
in order thereto I advis’d him to forbear preaching; till he had apply’d 
himself to his Majesty, and at his request, I made him the bearer of 
my letter to my Lord President, waiting for his Majesties further 
orders to proceed against him judicially, in case he should not at that 
time give his Majesty the satisfaction required: and the said Doctor 


Sharp hath not since preach’d within my diocess. 
Henry Lonpon. 
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L. Ch. Has your Lordship any more to say ? 

B. L. My Lords, what I shall say my self will be very short, only 
a little farther to explain my meaning in this answer. The words of 
his Majesties letter are liable to two constructions. 

The first is a legal and strict sense of the word [suspend.] I must 
have suspended Doctor Sharp, ab officio, because preaching alone does 
not come under that censure. In this sense it was that I understood 
the King’s letter, and was advis’d by my counsel that it was a judicial 
act, and by consequence could not be comply’d with, unless I had 
first cited the party and heard the cause; and in this I should have 
committed a fault. It is most excusable upon these two accounts ; 
By all the practice and rules of ecclesiastical laws, the charge of 
malice or wilfulness is taken off from the party, in case he has this to 
say for himself, that what he did was juris peritorum consilio quibus 
cum in hac parte communicavimus. Now I consulted with the most 
proper person, Sir Tho. Exton, my Chancellour, with whose advice I 
wrote my answer. But in the next place, it is the constant rule in all 
the books, that in case the prince write to a judge, and this judge 
thinks he cannot lawfully obey the command, he is to rescribere et re- 
clamare, and in so doing, tantum ab est ut principi deserviat quod et 
maxime serviat. And the rule goes further, that in case the prince be 
not satisfied with the answer, the judge is not to apprehend a charge 
of contempt for his refusal, but has a right to except jussio secunda 
by the prince’s rescript, because in common equity, no man in such a 
case is to be judg’d obstinate before a second refusal. I had no re- 
script, but am taken up at the first rebound. 

The other sense this word [suspend] might be taken in, was at 
large for [silencing.] In this I confess I did not apprehend it, because 
my counsel turn’d my thoughts another way. But to shew that I was 
resolved to pay all the duty I could to the King’s letter, which I am 
advis’d by my counsel, was as strong admonition as could be given, 
considering the purport of the letter; and besides I advis’d him not 
to preach, till he had endeavoured to know his Majesties further 
pleasure ; which advice from a judge, the learned in the laws tell me, 
is tantamount to an admonition, and that if he had not submitted to it, 
I could have censur’d him for his disobedience ; so that. if this last 
was his Majesties meaning, I have in effect obeyed the letter, which 
is all I shall say at present, and beg my counsel may be heard to 
clear the matter in point of law. 


L.Ch. Withdraw. 


After a short space the Bishop was call’d in again. 


L. Ch. Call in my Lord of London’s counsel, (which was Dr. Oldish, 
Dr. Hedges, Dr. Brice, and Dr. Newton.) 

Dr. Oldish. My Lords, the question before your Lordships is, 
whether the Bishop of London has been disobedient to his Majesty’s 
command? concerning which it must be considered, 

1. What was commanded. 

2. What he has done in obedience to it. 

3. What judgment ought to have been given by him. 

It is apparent by the letter, that the King did not take cognizance 
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of the cause; for the words are, being informed that Dr. Sharp, &c. 
so that it could not be an absolute suspension; for that supposes a 
proof of the crime charged upon him. Then let us consider the words 
themselves, That you suspend him from preaching. 

Now, my Lords, we have not such a thing in our law; so that’ the 
meaning must be only silencing of him. Where there is an absolute 
suspension, there ought to have been a citation, form of proceedings, 
judgment, and decree. To act otherwise is contrary to the law of 
God, of nature, and of all nations in all ages, and was never known in 
the world. 

L. Ch. Doctor, I am loth to interrupt you, but I must tell you, 
this is an unnecessary harangue ; we know that it was not an absolute 
suspension. But the question is, whether the Bishop could suspend 
him from preaching. 

Dr. Oldish. Then, my Lord, I have gain’d that point. If it were 
only a silencing of him, the question is, whether the Bishop did not~ 
execute the King’s commands? I think he did it, and in such a method 
as is observed in our courts. When any eminent person is accus’d, 
the judge sends to him by a letter, and if he appears, and complies 
with the judges order, the law is satisfied. Judicium redditur in invitos 
non in volentes. The Bishop did send for Dr. Sharp, shew’d him the 
King’s letters advis’d him not to preach till his Majesty had received 
satisfaction, in which he promis’d to observe his Lordships command, 
and has not preach’d to this day, so that his Majesty’s command was 
in effect fulfill’d. 

My Lords, there are the like proceedings in the common-law; for 
if an attorney takes a man’s word for his appearance, and he doth 
appear, ‘tis the same thing as if he had been arrested, and there he 
has no action against the attorney. 

L. Ch. Cujus contrarium est lex. There lies an action of escape 
against the attorney. 

Dr. Hedges. My Lords, the matter of fact has been stated. And 
the question is, whether the Bishop hath been disobedient to the King’s 
command? It appears that he has not, because upon receipt of his 
Majesty’s letter, he required the doctor not to preach, and he hath 
obeyed him. That which the King commanded, viz. to suspend him, 
the Bishop could not do, the act of suspension is a judicial act; the 
King writes to him as a bishop to suspend as a bishop and a judge, 
which could not be done before a hearing of the cause. If a prince 
sends to a person that is not a judge, but only a ministerial officer, 
that officer is to execxte his commands; but when the King com- 
mands a judge, he commands him to act as a judge. This is no light 
matter which the Doctor is accus’d of, ’tis for preaching sedition and 
rebellion, which requires severe censure: and if the Bishop as a 
judge had suspended him, he had began at the wrong end, for this 
had been judgment before process: in this case there ought to have 
been a citation. Our books give many instances, which would be 
too tedious to your Lordships. I will give this one. The Emperour 
proceeding against the King of Sicily, upon information that he had 
receiv'd; and giving him no citation; the King appeal’d to the Pope, 
who declar’d the proceedings to be void, and that it was against the 
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law of nature, which is above all positive laws, to pass sentence before 
citation. This is the method of proceedings in all courts, and I 
humbly conceive it is and will be the method of this court ; for other- 
wise the Bishop needed not to have been cited before you. The 
Bishop has done what was his duty; he was bound to return his 
reasons to the King why he could not do that which was commanded, 
and to expect his farther pleasure ; which was done. 

I affirm, if a prince or a Pope commands that which is not lawful, it 
is the duty of a judge rescribere, which is all he can doe. 

Dr. Brise. The question is ut supra, a citation is jure gentium, and 
can never be taken away by any positive command or law whatsoever. 

The Bishop has obey’d the King so far, in that he did rescribere, &§c. 
expecting his Majesties further pleasure. If the Bishop could have 
suspended him, it must have been in foro; but in regard ’twas only 
silencing him which was requir’d, it might be done in a private 
chamber. 

The advice of the Bishop, is in some sense an admonition, which is 
a judicial act, and this was given by the Bishop, and obeyed by the 
Doctor. - 

Dr. Newton. My Lords, the question is ut supra, the Bishop has 
not been disobedient, as in nature no man can be required to do that 
which is impossible, so no man can be oblig’d to do an unlawful act, 
id non fit, quod non legitime fit : this rule obliges all men in the world, 
in all places, and at all times. 

The charge against the Doctor is of a very high nature, and he 
desir’d to be heard before he was condemn’d. My Lords, the Bishops 
are custodes canonum, and therefore must not break them themselves. 
I affirm, that the Bishop was so far from being disobedient, that he 
was obedient to the King. For when he did rescribere, and heard not 
the further pleasure of the King returned : he ought to conclude, that 
the King was satisfied with what he had written, according to his 
duty, and that the King had altered his commands. A citation as 
your Lordships have heard, is according to all laws in all places: in 
all judicial acts, there is something to be done according to law, and 
somewhat according to the discretion of the judge. And for that 
reason as well as others, the offender ought to be cited to appear 
before him. That which was in the Bishop’s power to do, that he has 
done, and it was in effect what the King commanded to be done. 

LI. Ch. Has your Lordship any more to say ? 

B.L. Thave but little more to say. I suppose my counsel have 
satisfied your Lordship, that in the severest construction, malice or 
wilful disobedience could not be imputed to me. But as my Lord 
Chancellor has now explain’d it to Doctor Oldish, that the King’s 
meaning was only to [silence,] they have made plain to your Lord- 
ships, that I have effectually obeyed his Majesties commands; and if 
in any circumstance 1 have been wanting, I am ready to make repa- 
ration by performing that likewise, and to beg his Majesties pardon. 

L. Ch. Withdraw. 


After an hour and better stay, the Bishop was called in again, and 
appointed to attend their Lordships on Monday following, in the 
morning, being the 6th of September. 
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B. L. My Lord, before I go, I would beg the minutes may be read, 
for fear of any mistake. 

L. Ch. Their Lordships will do you no injury, nor take advantage. 

B. L. It is not out of distrust of your Lordships; but since you 
proceed in a summary way, and ex tempore, there may happen some 
slip of a pen, that may more easily be corrected now than afterwards. 

L. Ch. My Lord, I know no minutes they keep. 


Monday, Sept. 6, 1686. 


After waiting near two hours, Mr. Bridgman was at last sent out, who 
in less than half an hour brought the sentence under seal. Then 
the Bishop was called in. 


L. Ch. Their Lordships have considered of what. your Lordship said 
last day, and what your counsell urged, and have proceeded to 
sentence. 

B. L. Will you give me leave to say something ? 

L. Ch. No, my Lord; you must first hear the sentence read. 


Then Mr. Bridgman, their Lordships Register, was ordered to read 
the sentence to the Bishop, as followeth :— 


THE SUSPENSION. 
By his Majesty’s Commissioners for Ecclesiastical Causes. 


Whereas Henry Lord Bishop of London hath been conven’d before 
us, for his disobedience and other his contempts mention’d in the pro- 
ceedings of this cause, and the said Lord Bishop of London being fully 
heard hereupon, we have thought fit, after mature consideration of the 
matter, to proceed to this our definitive sentence, declaring, decreeing, 
and pronouncing, that the said Lord Bishop shall for the said disobe- 
dience and contempts be suspended during his Majesty’s pleasure. 
And accordingly we do by these presents suspend him the said Henry 
Lord Bishop of London, peremptorily admonishing and requiring him 
hereby to abstain from the function and execution of his episcopal 
office, and from all episcopal and other ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
during the said suspension, under pain of deprivation, and removal 
from his bishoprick. Given under our seal, the 6th of September, 
1686. This is a true copy. 

Wittram Brivemay, Register. 

L. Ch. Withdraw, Gentlemen. 

B. L. Have your Lordships any further service to command me? 

L. Ch. No. 

The Bishop would have spoken before the sentence was read, to 
have recapitulated the heads of his case, and to have offered full 
proof of his compliance in silencing Dr. Sharp; and to have desired, 
since their Lordships had hitherto been his accusers and judges, they 
would at last, according to the usual custom, have been his counsel, 
and ordered their advocate to lay down the nature of the crime, the 
law it offended, and the law it was to be punished by, that he might 
have given in his exceptions. But no speaking was allowed ’till the 
sentence was read, and it had been a folly to speak afterwards. 


[We shall proceed with the Life in our next number. | 
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SCHISM. 
(Continued from p. 364.) 


Tne next mistakes of Mr. Towgood which we shall notice, are those 
which refer to our Baptismal Service :— 


Our objections to the order and practice of your church are,— 

1. That, in a very arbitrary and strange manner, without the least shadow of 
authority from reason or scripture, or the ancient practice of the church, you 
actually set aside the parents in this solemnity, and forbid them to stand forth, 
and take upon them this great charge to which God hath called them. For, 
your XXIXth canon expressly commands, That no parent shail be urged to be 
present at his child’s baptism, nor be admitted to answer as godfather for his own 
child. And,— 

2. That you require other persons to appear in the parent's stead, and to take 
upon them this important trust, and most solemnly to promise, before God and 
the church, the performance of that which few of them ever do, or ever intend 
to perform, or perhaps are ever capable of performing.—Pp. 33, 34. 


These objections are more methodical and tangible than the gene- 
rality of Mr. Towgood’s statements; we can therefore the more dis- 
tinctly answer them. 

The first objection sets forth, that the practice of the Church of 
England respecting sponsors is ‘“‘ without a shadow of authority from 
reason, Scripture, or the ancient practice of the Church.” We should 
have arranged these authorities differently : Scripture, ancient practice, 
(if by this be meant primitive practice) and reason. Practice proved to 
be apostolical is higher authority than mere reasoning. It couLp Not 
be contrary to the word of God. It is readily granted that any 
ceremony which is “ without a shadow of authority” from all these 
sources ought to be removed; but it does not follow that such cere- 
mony is not binding on Christians until lawfully removed; because, 
to admit of this liberty, it ought to be absolutely contrary to these 
authorities, otherwise it is merely indifferent. 

Mr. Towgood, in shewing that Baptismal sponsors are not con- 
sonant to Scripture or primitive practice, again overshoots his mark :— 


As for the antiquity of this practice, sponsors in baptism, you have the good 
sense and ingenuity not to pretend it was ever known, or so much as thought of, 
in the primitive apostolic church. Tertullian, who lived about 4nnxo Dom. 200, 
is the first, I apprehend, of all the christian writers, that makes any mention of 
them. Nor does it at all follow from what he says, that these sponsors were any 
other than the parents of the child. Justin Martyr who wrote fifty years before 
him, when he particularly describes the method and form of christian baptism 
in his days, says not a single word of any such persons. 

But we learn from St. Austin, about the year 390, (one of the earliest of the 
christian writers, in which any mention of them is found) when, and upon what 
occasion these sponsors were admitted. “A great many,” says he, “are offered 
to baptism, not by their parents, but by others, as infant slaves are sometimes 
offered by their masters. And sometimes when the parents are dead, the infants 
are baptized, being offered by any who can afford to show this compassion to 
them. And sometimes infants, whom their parents have cruelly exposed to be 
brought up by those who light on them, are now and then taken u by the holy 
virgins, and offered to baptism by them who have no children of their own, nor 
design to have any.”—These are Austin’s own words. Observe now Dr. Wall’s 
ingenuous confession on them, (and the good doctor, you know, was never par- 
tial in favour of dissenters, but a severe remarker on them:) “ Here we see the 
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ordinary use then was for parents to answer for the children: but yet, that it was 
not counted so necessary as that a child could not be baptized without it.” 

Hence, then, it is plain that parents never were set aside when they were 
capable and willing to offer their children for baptism, and that sponsors were 
admitted only in cases of parents’ incapacity ; and, in all such cases, Dissenters 
ALSO USE THEM.—Pp. 37, 38. 

We have, we apprehend, satisfactorily shown already that it is not 
necessary to the validity of a ceremony that it should have been used 
in the apostolic age. Mr. Towgood, it might be supposed, thought 
otherwise ; for, viewed under any other !ight, what is the bearing of 
all this display? But he drops not his pen until he abundantly con- 
futes himself. Having taken no small labour to show that sponsors 
are not countenanced by Scripture, or primitive antiquity, he winds 
up his period with ‘‘ DissenrErs atso use THEM”!!! Let it not be 
said that a distinction is made between parents and other sponsors ; 
of this presently. The passage before us objects to THE CuurcH oF* 
EncLanp, that “ sponsors in Baptism” are “without a shadow of 
authority from Scripture or antiquity,” and concludes with “ Dis- 
SENTERS ALSO USE THEM!” 

It is true that in Letter III. § iv. we find Mr. Towgood explaining 
himself thus :— 

The use of sponsors, in all cases of the parents’ incapacity, I entirely approve ; 
and expressly told you, that in such cases, the Dissenters also use them. You 
could not, without extreme inattention, but see that it was “ The setting aside the 
parents, the forbidding them to stand forth and engage solemnly for the religious 
education of the child, and the receiving the child to baptism upon account of its 
own faith and its own promise expressed by its sureties,” that I thus represented 
as unlawful and absurd.—Pp. 147, 148. 

We have given some attention to Mr. Towgood; not more than the 
subject deserves, but much more, we fear, than is merited by his 
argumentation. Yet we think the most attentive of our readers will 
agree with us, that, unless Mr. Towgood intends to condemn sponsors 
in general, his arguments from antiquity are wholly misplaced. Be- 
sides, his language is, ‘‘ as for the antiquity of this practice, sponsors 
in Baptism,” not, “ the setting aside the parents.” 

The aRGUMENTUM AD HOMINEM, therefore, is complete against Mr. 
Towgood. Scripture and primitive antiquity give no countenance to 
sponsors, whether parents or otherwise ; therefore, on this ground 
whatever is objected to us, holds equally against Mr. Towgood and 
his friends. 

Let us now see how well Mr. Towgood succeeds in discovering 
how our canon respecting sponsors is “‘ without a shadow of authority 
from REASON :”— 

Why, now I beseech you, Sir, in defiance of this acknowledged usage and 
practice of the ancient church, as well as of common sense, does your church 
severely decree, “That no parent shall be urged to be present at his child’s baptism, 
nor be admitted to answer as godfather for it?” What! would the parents 
standing forth together with the sponsors, and promising jointly with them, at 
all detract from this solemnity, or render it less effectual to secure the child’s 
religious education ?—P. 38. 

The whole matter is a mistake. It is true enough that “the 
parents standing together with the sponsors, and promising jointly 
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with them,” would “detract” nothing “from this solemnity,” nor 
“render it less effectual.” But would it add any thing? Would it 
make it more effectual? And this is “dissent from the Church of 
England ruLty JustiFIED” ! 

No; the truth is, that such promise on the part of the parents would 
be at least superfluous, because, without it, they are, by the very 
condition of parentage, bound to perform all that it implies. The 
Church had a right to appoint who should, and who should not be 
admitted sponsors. If, “about the year 390,” the Church might 
admit parents or others, it might do the same about the year 1500. 
Instead of being contrary to ‘‘ common sense,” the regulation of the 
Church is in the highest degree sensible. The child is not taken 
from the protection of the parent to be transferred to that of the 
sponsor; if he were, this would indeed be worthy Mr. Towgood’s 
strongest reprehension. The parent is free as ever to exercise his 
duty; but lest he should not, a new security is introduced. Three 
persons, previously under no peculiar obligations to the child, under- 
take to ‘‘see that he be taught, so soon as he is able to learn, what a 
solemn vow, promise, and profession he hath made by them.*” The 
parent who neglects the religious education of his offspring, would as 
much neglect it, if bound by public promise as otherwise. He must 
want religion, and he must want right affection. To make the parent 
the sponsor might remind him of his duty, but it would afford no 
sEcuRITY. ‘Quis custodiet ipsos custodes?” The wisdom of the 
Church has given a practical answer to this question. Besides, if the 
parents alone were admitted sponsors, what would become of orphans? 

But Mr. Towgood accumulates mistakes upon this point of the 
subject. He thus addresses Mr. White :— 

One principal design of the baptism of a child, you own, is, “that some 
security be given, some solemn stipulation be made before the church, for its 
religious education.” Who, then, I pray, so proper to give this security as the 
person to whom its education is committed? Whom should the church bring 
under the engagement of a solemn vow, or covenant, for this purpose? Strangers 
who, perhaps, never saw the child, or who, when the ceremony is past, will never 
see it more, or the parents, in whose family it is to grow up, and under whose 
eye it is to be formed! 

You do not pretend that there is in your baptism of an infant, any explicit 
stipulation besides what the child itself makes; yet, notwithstanding this, you 
consider the sureties as accepting it “ by standing there, and receiving a solemn 
charge concerning the religious education of the child.” But do you not know, 
Sir, that this is no stipulation, neither explicit nor implicit? A stipulation is a 
mutual promise. But, though the sponsors stand there, and hear the admonition, 
no answer, no word, no token, is required of them by which to signify their 
solemn purpose and engagement to obey it. Accordingly, when they return 
home, they too generally with great levity shake off the charge again and throw 
it over to the parent. And thus the solemnity of the institution dwindles into a 
mere trifling, if not a ludicrous ceremony, and your boasted double security still 
remains no security at all.—P. 151. 

That the parents are not the most proper persons to undertake the 
security, we have, we apprehend, sufficiently shown. But we are 
here told that the sponsors undertake normine! “ A stipulation is a 
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mutual promise.” Assuredly. But are there no such things as 
engagements, even of the highest magnitude, such as no man of virtue 
or honour could violate, but which rest on no express promise? We 
are not concerned to defend the word “ stipulation.” It is clear what 
our Church requires from sponsors, when she addresses them “ Ye 
must remember that it is your parts and puTiEs to see that this 
infant be taught, &c.” Are we to understand that, if Mr. Towgood 
could have taken part in such a ceremony, he would have considered 
this “no stipulation, neither explicit Nor iwpiicit?” In other words, 
are we to suppose that he would not have considered himself bound, 
BY THE MOST SACRED OBLIGATIONS, to fulfil the duties specified in the 
exhortation? And if so, what have we to do with hairsplitting defi- 
nitions of the word stipulation ? 

But sponsors too often neglect their duty. Alas! it must be allowed. 
And so the Church is to be charged with this! After the Church has. 
taken every pains, in the most solemn and distinct language, and in 
the very house and especial presence of God,* to call their attention 
to their duty, she must be accused for their delinquencies! This is 
indeed reversing the divine system of justice: ‘“ if thou warn the 
wicked, and he turn not from his wickedness, nor from his wicked 
way, he shall die in his iniquity, Bur THOU HAST DELIVERED THY 
sou.” 

A grand mistake of Mr. Towgood respects the very nature of the 
baptismal covenant. To have been consistent, he should have been 
an Anabaptist. He denies that infant baptism is a covenant at all. 
What then is the very substance of baptism? Mr.'Towgood, speaking 
concerning Mr. White’s parallel instance of an infant covenanting in 
the manorial court, says, 

That he does not covenant, I prove by a very plain and incontestible argument, 
which is, that he cannot. There is no sense at all, no religious or moral sense, 
in which the infant can with any truth or propriety be said to covenant.—P. 149. 
A most extraordinary slip, indeed, for a man who pretended to be 
a minister of the Gospel! Had Mr. Towgood wholly forgotten the 
seventeenth chapter of Genesis?—a portion of Scripture which our 
readers, to see the emphatic falsehood of Mr. Towgood’s “ very plain 
and incontestible argument,” might advantageously peruse. One 
passage alone we will adduce for it, from which we refer our readers 
to verse 14, ‘ The uncircumcised man cu1tp”—“ that soul shall be 
cut off from his people. He natu BROKEN MY COVENANT.” If Scrip- 
ture be as “ plain and incontestible” as Mr. Towgood, it appears 
that a child may break a covenant; and how he can break a covenant 
which he has never made, and can never make, we leave to Mr. Tow- 
good s advocates to explain. 

That a covenant may be made in the name of-an infant, is evident 
from the legal practice of every day. Mr.Towgood’s opponent had 
instanced the cases of an infant doing homage by his attorney for 





* To Mr. Towgood’s friends, who are sufficiently enlightened to discover that 
Churches are “ timber and walls,” (p.54), this may be no argument; but the less 
illuminated, though not, perhaps, less religious, feel an awe in a Church, and would 
reflect there, when, elsewhere, they might only hesitate. 

+ Ezek. iii. 19. 
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his copyhold, and of a King, who, by the Regent, covenants to observe 
the laws of his country. To this Mr. Towgood first replies by | 
AssERTIONS, that “ the child does not covenant to do homage,” and 
the regent does not promise for the king, but for himself; and, though 
every attorney’s clerk knows better than this, Mr. Towgood maintains 
that it must be so, by virtue of the “ very plain and incontestible 
argument,” which we have just overturned by the help of Scripture. 
Here, therefore, further reply is unnecessary. The homage and 
the oaths are made in the name of the child; and the only reason 
which Mr. Towgood’s ingenuity could furnish, to show that they do 
not mean what they say, has been cleared out of our path. This 
being once established, Mr. Towgood’s second argument is worthless. 


These cases (he says) widely differ from that of the baptized infant, because, in 
both of them, there are several important services and actions to be done (which 
must be performed by some one) whilst the minority continues. In the first, there 
are suits and services in the lord’s court, and quit-rents to be paid. In the other, 
there are acts of regal power to be continually exerted for the due government 
of the people, even whilst the infancy remains. These, therefore, being indis- 
pensably necessary to be done, and the infant being utterly incapable of doing 
them ;—hence arises a necessity of some person’s undertaking to discharge these 
oftices for him, and to act in the infant’s stead. But is there any thing like this 
in the case of baptized infants? Is there any service, or homage, any faith or 
vows, which God expects from them whilst their infancy lasts? You know there 
is not. If God then expects no such services from the infant, why are sponsors 
called forth to pretend to perform them for it; and this when the pretence 
is in every view ridiculous; because, in things of religion, it is utterly absurd 
for one man to pretend to promise to repent, to believe, in the name of another.— 
P. 150. 


All this is quite wide of the purpose. Whether these cases differ 
from that of the baptized infant, in other respects, matters not. The 
similarity for which we contend, exists. We contend, that there is no 
abstract absurdity in a child covenanting by proxy, which is the 
position impugned by Mr. Towgood. We show that it cannot be con- 
sidered absurd, unless several other ceremonies are objected to on the 
same ground, which are universally admitted to be highly expedient 
and useful. Mr. Towgood’s concluding distinction about “ things of 
religion” should have been proved : it is certainly no axiom. 

That baptism does most widely differ from all other cases, we most 
certainly admit: but its difference is not that which Mr. Towgood 
alleges. It differs in this respect. If it is a covenant at all, it is a 
covenant which cannot be too early embraced. If it is a covenant at 
all, it is not only lawful, but necessary. If there be any case in which 
there can be no doubt that the proxies may safely contract, it is this : 
A guardian may hesitate in some cases to enter into engagement for 
a ward; not that he believes it to be abstractedly unlawful to engage 
for another, but because he may have doubts respecting the advan- 
tage of the peculiar stipulation. But the sponsor can never doubt on 
this subject: it is the only covenant which admits of pEMonstRarive 
expediency and utility. 

The last mistake of Mr. Towgood relative to this subject, which we 
shall notice, is altogether a very extraordinary one, and one which we 
can scarcely qualify with so delicate a name. He says— 
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Neither Christ nor his apostles ever made the sign of the cross, or other 
sponsors besides the parents, necessary to a child’s baptism; nor did they ever 
make kneeling a necessary term of receiving the sacrament supper; but both 
those rou make necessary. —P. 12. 

To this we shall first reply, in the words of the 30th canon: 

The Church of England, since the abolishing of Popery, hath ever held and 
taught, and so doth hold and teach still, that the sign of the Cross used in 
Baptism is no part of the substance of that sacrament: for when the Minister 
dipping the infant in water or laying water upon the face of it—as the manner 
also is—hath pronounced these words, I baptize thee in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, the infant is fully and perfectly baptized. 
So as the sign of the Cross being afterwards used doth neither add any thing to 
the virtue and perfection of Baptism, nor being omitted doth detract any thing 
from the effect and substance of it. 

If it were necessary to add any thing to this plain refutation, we 
might say, that in the office of private baptism, THE sIGN OF THE CROSS 
Is NOT USED AT ALL, nor are ANY sponsors required; and yet the 
rubrick in that office expressly says, “let them not doubt, but that 
the child so baptized is LAWFULLY AND SUFFICIENTLY BAPTIZED, and 
ought not to be baptized again.” 

If this assertion of Mr. Towgood, that the Church of England 
makes the sign of the cross and sponsors necessary to baptism, be 
merely a mistake, (and we seek not to press it with any heavier 
charge,) how shall such a mistake be excused, when the authentic 
formularies of the church, books in the hands of every body, might 
have corrected it at a glance? How shall such a controversialist ob- 
tain the confidence of a reader ? 

With regard to kneeling at the Sacrament, that subject has been 
discussed before. Mr. Towgood is mistaKEN in saying that the 
Church considers kneeling a part of the Sacrament. The Church, as 
we think we have shewn, never regarded the posture as a constituent, 
although Mr. Towgood, indeed, appears sometimes to view it in that 
light. The Church, as she was bound, prescribes postures through- 
out her services, regarding them in themselves as non-essential things, 
but thinking it, if not essential, at least decent and consistent, that all 
the congregation should observe the same posture, at the same time. 
With this view she has ordered the posture of kneeling at the time of 
the Sacrament: not as a necessary part of the Sacrament, but as a 
significant gesture; and even cautiously explaining herself, to avoid 
misconception. Besides, if kneeling were necessary to the Sacrament, 
it could never be administered to the sick. And if Mr. Towgood, 
after all this labour to escape mistake, would blunder, the blame must 
rest upon his own obtuseness or perversity. 

—_»———- 


FABER’S CALENDAR OF PROPHECY. 


Mr. Epiror,—I beg permission, through the medium of your 
columns, to do an act of literary justice, equally to Mr. Archdeacon 
Wrangham and to myself. The development of the Apocalyptic 
number 666 in the Greek word Apostates, as given without acknow- 
ledgment in my Sacred Calendar of Prophecy, is the original property 
of that gentleman. 
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It will naturally be asked, why such development was adopted by 
me, while the due acknowledgment was omitted ? 

The object of this article is to give the requisite explanation; and I 
am the more inclined to give it, because the statement will show the 
close connexion between the actual operation of my own mind, and my 
full discussion of the Apocalyptic number in question. 

During the progress of writing my work, a recollection seemed one 
day to flash across my mind, that I had somewhere seen Apostatés 
alleged as the real name which contained the fated number 666. I 
forthwith sat down to calculate its letters, obviously writing the word 
in full drocrdrnc. The result was a complete disappointment; for 
the component letters were found to bring out a totally different 
number. Upon this, I examined every work on prophecy which I 
possess, and those works are ‘certainly not a few; but in not one of 
them could I find the slightest notice of the word Apostatés. Such 
being the case, I concluded myself to have been mistaken, and entirely 
dismissed the subject from my thoughts. 

After a very considerable interval, an interval (to the best of my 
recollection) amounting at the least to a year, my eye was accidentally 
caught by the Greek expression of the number in Rev. xiii. 18: the 
number is there expressed, not in words, but in the arithmetical letters 
xés. It immediately occurred to me to try whether Apostatés, if 
written with the cipher >, instead of with the letters or, would pro- 
duce the sum of 666. The trial was made, and the success was as 
complete as the former disappointment. Still, however, I vainly 
attempted to recollect or to discover where I could have first seen 
the idea, that the number 666 was contained in the word dzosdrne: 
but every effort was fruitless; and I at length concluded, that the 
discovery must have been my own; though, by that singular blending 
of thoughts, of which (I believe) every person, who had read and 
written much, is conscious, I had been led to imagine that I had seen 
it in some professed work on prophecy. The consequence was, that 
I adopted the word and the calculation, without making that acknow- 
ledgment which circumstances rendered impossible. 

Several months after I published the Calendar of Prophecy, I 
happened, while staying with a friend, to lay my hand upon the 
miscellaneous works of Mr. Archdeacon Wrangham. Here I found 
the word Apostatés adduced and calculated; and from this source, 
after an interval of very many years, I immediately perceived that 
my hitherto inexplicable recollection must have originated. I lost 
no time in making the requisite private acknowledgment to Mr. 
Wrangham; and my wish, that this private acknowledgment may 
become public, simply as an act of justice to both parties, is the reason 
of my troubling you with the present communication. 

I have the honour to be, your obedient humble Servant, 


G. S. Fazer. 
Long-Newton Rectory, May 15, 1829. 
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Mr. Epitor,—I have already burdened your pages on this subject. 
But the storm having now blown over, we have more leisure to survey 
the wrecks which it has left, and to trace the course of its operations. 
I do not think such an employment unprofitable ; inasmuch as moral 
and political tempests differ in this respect from natural, that they 
are, in some measure, beneath human control. The power of puBtic 
OPINION is acknowledged even by those who have defied it in every 
stage of their proceedings. Why otherwise were the petitions of the 
people checked and discountenanced, and the most indecent and 
ruinous precipitation incurred, except to escape the castigation of that 
scourge which, sooner or later, must visit the betrayers of their 
country? But I am satisfied that such policy was no less shortsighted 
than pernicious. Public opinion has been defied, but not extinguished ; 
motives and arguments will still be canvassed, and wrong cannot pre- 
vail for ever. 

With a view to advance the interests of truth, to which every man 
is bound to contribute his mite, it is my intention, by your permis- 
sion, to call the attention of your readers, from time to time, to the 
various sophistical arguments by which, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, the cause of religion, of the Church, and of the country, has 
been betrayed. 

The sophism which I now wish particularly to consider, is this :— 
THE SPREAD OF KNOWLEDGE, INTELLIGENCE, AND CIVILIZATION (com- 
monly called “ the march of intellect”) wit PREVENT EFFECTUALLY 
THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF Popery. 

To this I shall, first, reply by a Fact. Poprery HAs BEEN INCREAS- 
ING TOGETHER WITH THIS SAME ‘‘ MARCH OF INTELLECT.” Next, I shall 
reply by an attempt to explain this phenomenon. 

Though I do not consider general civilization incompatible with 
Popery, I certainly do not suppose that there is any affinity between 
things apparently so different. But I do not believe that, to use a 
mathematical phrase, superstition varies inversely as polite knowledge. 
And here again I appeal to facts. Let any man reflect on the dif- 
ference between an ancient Athenian and a modern American Indian. 
In respect of intellectual cultivation, they seem scarcely partakers of 
the same nature. Now let him compare the reticious systems of the 
two. He will be puzzled to determine which is the more absurd, 
the more removed from truth, and from what, to the less considering 
Christian, appears only common reason. 

Whence, then, is this vast difference? It is evident, at a glance, 
whatever be the cause, that civilization bears no analogy to religious 
proficiency. The truth I take to be this:—Superstition must be 
combated, not by learning, but by reticion. The Apostles did not 
overthrow superstition by preaching worldly wisdom, but quite the 
contrary ; as a means of grace, they discarded and despised it. They 
did not, as some fanatics have since done, regard temporal learning 
as useless, but they confined it to its proper use: as an auxiliary to 
religion, they advocated and employed it ; as a substitute for revelation, 
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they wholly repudiated the idea of it: they allowed it as the ilustra- 
tion ; they entirely rejected it as the substance. 

The modern illuminate takes a very different position. He con- 
siders mental cultivation the one thing needful; he regards it as that 
which is to lead into all truth, religious as well as physical: not con- 
sidering that minds of no mean order and no superficial education 
have been as dark on this subject as the wildest savages. But this 
error will find a practical refutation when too late. Popery is already 
alarmingly on the increase ; and the reason is, because iniquity abounds, 
the love of many waxes cold. Laxity of practice necessarily induces 
latitude of principle; ignorance of the Scriptures, (a fatal ignorance 
which no knowledge can compensate, ) aus indifference to the 
claims of a spiritual religion; and the mind is well prepared for 
pageantry, and spectacles, and especially well for indulgence and 


absolution. 
to improve occasions. 


Popery had always enough of the wisdom of the serpent 


But I wish not to speak dogmatically on the causes to which the 


increase of Popery is attributable. 
I believe my explanation to be true; but, be this 


even complicated. 


They are, no doubt, many, and 


as it may, the fact stands where it did,—Intellect is ‘“‘ marching,” and 


Popery along with it. 


Let us not then be told that the former will 
ultimately countermarch the latter. 
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SOCEKETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 
Blackburn District Committee. 


On the Vicar of Blackburn being 
called to the Chair, he expressed the 
pleasure which he felt in again meet- 
ing the friends of the Association, and 
congratulating them on its increasing 
prosperity. He was instructed by the 
Committee to lay before them a Re- 
port, which would be found to refer to 
every particular subject of interest 
relating both to the Association and 
to the Parent Society. The Rev. 
Gentleman then read the Report, by 
which it appeared that the Treasurer 
had, in the year 1828, transmitted a 
balance of 152/. 15s. to the Parent 
Society, being nearly double the 
amount of the former year's contri- 
bution. The Report proceeded to 
explain the manner in which the 
Committee had taken steps to fulfil 
the desires of the Association, as .ex- 
pressed at the last Anniversary, and 
from which much benefit might be 
expected.—It also directed the atten- 
tion of the meeting to several docu- 





ments of deep interest in the appendix 
to the Parent Society’s Report, parti- 
cularly the diary of the Bishop of 
Nova Scotia, during his visitation of 
Newfoundland, and the communica- 
tions of the Bishop of Quebec.—It 
further noticed the difficulties which 
attended the present state of eccle- 
siastical government in India, the 
labours of which immense diocese had 
proved fatal to a third of our Indian 
prelates:—and the Report asserted 
the absolute necessity of increasing 
the number of Bishops in our East 
Indian territories. It concluded by a 
statement of the Parent Society’s 
increased resources, and the necessity 
of still further exertions, if the advan- 
tages already gained were to be 
preserved, and the blessing of heaven 
obtained to our future endeavours to 
diffuse the Gospel of Christ throughout 
the world. 

The Rev. S. S. C. Adamson pro- 
posed, “‘ That the Report just read be 
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adopted and printed in the general 
Report of the current year.” The 
Rev. S. J. Allen seconded the re- 
solution. 

The Rev. John Clay proposed the 
second Resolution, “That the exer- 
tions made by the Incorporated Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, as 
made known to the public by their 
last Report, are such as deserve public 
support; and that the Association in 
the deanery of Blackburn continue to 
use its best endeavours to aid that 
excellent Society in diffusing the 
blessings of the gospel of Christ.” 

The Rev. P. C. Law, incumbent of 
Salmesbury, proposed “the thanks 
of the Meeting to the Rev. Charles 
Musgrave, Vicar of Halifax, for his 
sermoz preached before the Committee 
this day in the Parish Church.” The 
motion was seconded by the Rev. R. 
Dodson. 

Res. 4. Proposed by the Rev. J. S. 
Master, of Chorley, and seconded by 
the Rev. W. Hartly, of Balderston, 
“‘ That the Committee be requested to 
use all practicable means of extending 
the usefulness of the Association, and 
obtaining the contributions of those 
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whom God has blessed with ability to 
further its objects.” 

Res. 5. Proposed by the Rev. R. H. 
Feilden, and seconded by the Rev. 
Joseph Hindle, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, “ That the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese be requested to 
accept the office of President, vacant 
by the translation of our late diocesan 
to the see of London.” 

Res. 6. Proposed by the Rev. R. N. 
Whitaker, of Lango, and seconded by 
the Rev. S. Birkett, of Church Kirk, 
“‘ That the thanks of the Meeting be 
given to the Parent Society, for the 
liberal allowance of their general 
Report to the Subscribers and Mem- 
bers of this Association.” 

Res. 7. Proposed by the Rev. J. 
Rushton, of Newchurch, in Pendle, and 
seconded by the Rev. J. M. Whalley, 
incumbent of Whitewell, “ That the 
thanks of this Meeting be given to the 
officers of this Institution, for the zeal 
and industry with which they ‘have 
served the cause of this Institution.” 

After a short address to the meeting, 
the chairman dissolved it, and the 
company dispersed at about half-past 
three o’clock. 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR BUILDING CHURCHES, &c. 


A numerous meeting of the sub- 
scribers and friends of this society was 
recently held. There were present 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York; the Bishops of London, Lincoln, 
Gloucester, Bristol, Litchfield and Co- 
ventry, Winchester, Bath and Wells, 
and Chester; Lord Bexley, and several 
other noblemen and gentlemen. A 
long report of the proceedings of the 
society was read by the secretary, from 
which it appeared that the applications 
for assistance from different parishes 
during the present year amounted to 
140, seventy-six of which had been 
granted, and the sum of 10,5837. ad- 
vanced. By this outlay no less than 
20,004 sittings had been obtained; of 
which 13,604 were free seats reserved 
for the poor. From the formation of 
the society to this time, the amount 
of money expended and to be paid 
was 120,000/.; for which have been 
procured 185,433 sittings, of which 
137,497 are free. The sum remaining 





in the treasurer’s hands on the last 
day of March was 33,736/. 4s. 9d. The 
King’s letter produced the sum of 
40,6541. 4s. 7d. The committee, how- 
ever, stated with regret, that owing to 
the distress which abounded in many 
parts of the country, no less than 
1,256 parishes were altogether unable 
to contribute a single shilling to this 
good work. The Report concluded by 
a strenuous appeal to the liberality and 
christianity of the public for the neces- 
sary supply of funds. —This is the first 
report since the incorporation of the 
society, which took place on the 15th 
of July in the last year. Several of 
the Bishops and other distinguished 
individuals addressed the meeting, 
congratulating the friends of the in- 
stitution on its prosperous condition, 
and strenuously urging a continuation 
of exertions. ‘Thanks were then voted 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the other officers, after which the 
meeting separated. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


Tue annual meeting of this Society 
took place on Saturday, at the Central 
School, Baldwin's Gardens. There 
were present, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Lords Bishops of London, 
Durham, Lincoln, Litchfield, Llandaff, 
Gloucester, Chester, Bristol, &c. &c. 
The most interesting part of the Re- 
port related to the death of his Grace, 
the late President ; in regard to which, 
the opinion of the meeting was ex- 
pressed with singular feeling and 
interest; the magnificent legacy of 
20,000/. which the Society has received 
from the late James Tillard, of Can- 
terbury; and the appropriation of the 
funds, in grants, towards building 


school-rooms. It appears that a pecu- 
liar demand has been made on the 
Society’s resources, from the manufac- 
turing districts in the north, during 
the past year, and by the number of 
applications for aid; that no diminu- 
tion had taken place in the zeal of the 
clergy for promoting the education of 
the poor. The various resolutions 
were moved and seconded by the 
principal clergy and laity present, and 
the meeting was successively addressed 
by the Lords Bishops of London, 
Durham, Litchfield, and Lincoln; 
General Thornton, M. Burgoyne, Esq., 
Rev. Dr. Doyly, Rev. Dr. Shepherd, 
&e. 


ee 


CLERGY ORPHAN SOCIETY. 


Tue annual public examination of 
this Institution took place on Friday 
last, in the presence of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, the Bishops 
of Winchester, St. Asaph, Chichester, 
Carlisle, Chester, Litchfield and Co- 
ventry, Ely, Gloucester, Bristol, the 
Dean of Peterborough, and of a large 
and distinguished meeting of the 
friends and benefactors of this charity. 
The girls were examined in the Scrip- 
tures, and in Ancient and Modern 
History, and some of them in the 


French Language. The boys in 
Virgil, Horace, the Greek Testament, 
and in many parts of general know- 
ledge, and a few of them in the first 
two books of Homer. When the ex- 
amination was over, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury addressed the Rev. Thomas 
Wharton, Master, and Mrs. Jones, 
Mistress, in terms of the highest and 
most deserved approbation, for having 
discharged their arduous and anxious 
duties through another year so con- 
scientiously and successfully. 


—@—— 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


At a numerous meeting held at 
Willis’s Rooms, on Friday, 15th May, 
1829, his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the chair, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

_1. Moved by his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York, and seconded by the 
Archdeacon of Canterbury :—That the 
establishment of a Mutual Assurance 
Society is likely, in the opinion of 
this meeting, to be highly beneficial to 
the clergy and their families, and that 
such a Society be now established, to 
be called “ The Clergy Mutual Assur- 
ance Society.” 


VOL. XI. NO, VII. 


2. Moved by the Lord Bishop of 
London, and seconded by the Be 
Bishop of Carlisle :—That the object of 
the Clergy Mutual Assurance Society, 
shall be to aid the clergy in the educa- 
tion and settlement of their children, 
and to afford them an opportunity of 
securing a provision for themselves 
and their wives and families, when 
more than ordinarily needed, viz. in 
sickness, in old age, and at death. 

3. Moved by the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester, and soceneet 2 William 
Cotton, Esq. :—That the rules and re- 
gulations, certified as proper for such 
society by John Tidd Pratt, Esq. bar- 
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rister-at-law, and approved by the pro- 
visional committee, be the rules and 
regulations of the society. 

4. Moved by the Lord Bishop of 
Llandaff, and seconded by Sir Edmund 
Antrobus, Bart. :—That his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and his 
Grace the Archbishop of York, be re- 
quested to accept the office of joint 
Patrons of this society. 

5. Moved by the Rev. Christopher 
Benson, and seconded by George Byng, 
Esq. M.P.:—That the Right ) td 
able and Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of London be requested to 
accept the office of President of this 
society. 

6. Moved by the Lord Bishop of 
Chichester, and seconded by the Lord 
Bishop of Chester:—That the Right 
Reverends the Lord Bishops of Lon- 
don, Durham, and Winchester, be 
requested to act as the three Trustees 
of thi society. 

7. Moved by the Rev. the Provost 
of Eton, and seconded by Joshua 
Watson, Esq.:—That the Right 
Reverends the Lord Bishops, being 
“ Honorary Members,” be requested 
to accept the office of Vice-Presidents 
of this society. 

8. Moved by the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester, and seconded by the 
Honourable and Rev. Dr. Wellesley :— 
That the following gentlemen be ap- 
pointed the Directors of this society :— 

Sir E. Antrobus, Bart. Rev. G. T. 
Andrews, A.M. William Astell, Esq. 
M.P. Rev. G. Beresford, A.M. Rev. 
B. Bridge, B.D. Rev. C. Benson, A.M. 
Rd. Clark, Esq. Rev. G. Chandler, 
LL.D. John Cotton, Esq. Rev. W. 
Dealtry, B.D. Rev. G. Davys, A.M. 
N. Ellison, Esq. C. Hodgson, Esq. 
Archdeacon Hamilton. Rev. W. H. 
Hale, A.M. Archdeacon Jones. Arch- 
deacon Lyall. The Dear. of Ripon. 
W.Sotheby, Esq. Rev.S.H.Spry, D.D. 
Rev. J. E. Tyler, B.D. Joshua Wat- 
son, Esq. E.Wigram, Esq. Rev. J.G. 
Ward, A.M. 

9. Moved by the Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln, and seconded by the Rev 
Dr. Spry :—That George Lyall, Esq. 
Octavius Wigram, Esq. and hav. Wm. 


Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. 


Whewell, A.M. be elected Auditors; Sir 
Edmund Antrobus, Bart. and Rev. 
William Hale Hale, A.M. joint Trea- 
surers; Rev. John Hodgson, A.M. 
Rev. Joseph Cotton Wigram, A.M. and 
John Burder, Esq. joint Secretaries of 
this society. That Messrs. Coutts and 
Co. be appointed the Bankers; Lewis 
Duval, Esq. the Counsel ; John Burder, 
Esq. the Solicitor ; Charles Ansell, Esq. 
the Consulting Actuary; and John 
Tidd Pratt, Esq. Barrister for Arbi- 
tration. 

10. Moved by the Honourable and 
Reverend E. Grey, and seconded by 
the Dean of Carlisle :—That the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops be respectfully 
addressed by the Board of Directors, 
and that they be requested to recorh- 
mend to their Archdeacons to make 
known in their respective Archdeacon- 
ries the plans and designs of this 
society, and to adopt whatsoever mea- 
sures they may think proper to further 
the same. 

11. Moved by the Lord Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and seconded by the 
Lord Bishop of Bristol:—That the 
thanks of this meeting be given to the 
Venerable James Croft, Archdeacon of 
Canterbury, to the Committee of which 
he was chairman, to the Rev. John 
Thomas Becher, and the Rev. John 
Hodgson, secretaries, for their valu- 
able services in devising and fram- 
ing the plan of this society; and 
that the Archdeacon of Canterbury, 
and the Rev. John Thomas Becher, be 
elected two of the Vice-Presidents. 

12. Moved by the Honourable and 
Reverend the Lord John Thynne, and 
seconded by the Rev. Dr. Maltby:~ 
That the thanks of this meeting be 
given to His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for his kindness in taking 
the chair upon this occasion. 

Subscriptions to the fund to be 
formed in aid of the above institution 
will be received by the Treasurers, Sir 
E. Antrobus and Rev. W. H. Hale, at 
Messrs. Coutts’ Bank, Strand; and by 
the Secretaries, at the office of John 
Burder, Esq. 27, Parliament-street, 
Westminster, to whom all applications 
for information may be addressed. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Domesric.—Nothing of importance 
has come before the senate since the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill; indeed, 
after that measure every thing has ap- 

eared comparatively uninteresting. 
wo bills, which had been prepared 
with much labour, and brought in by 
the ministry,—the Lord Chancellor's 
Bill for the better regulation of Chan- 
cery business, and Mr. Peel’s bill for 
the improvement of the metropolitan 
police—have been abandoned till the 
next session. It is rumoured in the 
higher circles that the discomposure 
experienced by royalty at the late ob- 
noxious measures is the principal rea- 
son for hastening the prorogation of 
Parliament. 

The Government has prudently de- 
clined interfering in the affairs of Por- 
tugal, deeming it more expedient to 
leave that nation to arrange its own 
internal concerns, and confining its 
care to the protection of its own sub- 
jects and their property 

The state of trade still continues 
exceedingly depressed. The stagna- 
tion of the woollen manufactures in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire is very great, 
and the prospect of the future gloomy 
in the extreme. The present state of 
things weighs heavily on the small 
manufacturers of woollen cloths, who 
are accustomed to attend at the halls 
in order to find a market for their 
po Many of the merchants who 
ormerly purchased of them, now ma- 
nufacture for themselves, and the ine- 
vitable consequences must be, that in a 
short period, this industrious and inde- 
pendent class of persons will be swept 
into the ranks of the humble labourer. 
At Bradford there is a slight improve- 
ment in the stuff trade, but no in- 
crease has taken place in the price of 
goods. Some descriptions of Man- 
chester goods have latterly been more 
freely disposed of. Prints and strong 
articles are sought for by the German 


buyers for the continental markets, 
but nankeens are extremely low, sell- 
ing at 3d. and 4d. per yard. In goods 
for shipping, more is doing than of 
late, though not to an extent either to 


diminish stock, or to advance wages. 
More encouraging accounts are re- 
ceived from Glasgow, which state that 
both in that city and Paisley, trade is 
so far brisker that more hands are em- 
ployed, though there is not yet any 
advance in wages; at Johnstone also, 
the cotton works are going the full 
time, but should the drought continue 
much longer, they will be stopped for 
want of water. Taking a general sur- 
vey of our trade and manufactures, it 
must be acknowledged that at no pe- 
riod during the last twenty years + 
there been such a general stagnation 
in business as now prevails in all parts 
of Great Britain. 

In the early part of the month great 
fears were entertained for the crops, in 
consequence of the long continuance 
of dry weather; but the genial showers 
that have lately fallen have much im- 
proved their general appearance. It 
is impossible for any crops to look 
more promising and beautiful than the 
young wheats in East Kent, which are 
coming into ear very fast. Beans are 
stunted in their growth, but have blos- 
somed very well and look healthy. 
Oats and barley are late, and do not 
so well recover from the effects pro- 
duced by the drought. In the cider 
counties the crop of apples is super- 
abundant, and may, in some measure, 
make up for the loss of barley, should 
those crops ultimately fail. Owing to 
the frosty nights which pel tas so 
unusually late in the season, and the 
dry weather that followed them, the 
crops of hay are very light; but as 
they prove to be of good quality, and 
as there is a great abundance of old 
hay in the country, the failure will not 
be felt. The clover is heavier and 
equally good in quality. 

The period that has elapsed since 
the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill 
is too short for the public to have 
forgotten, that the following provision 
was introduced, professing to form one 
of the securities of the Established 
Church: “ And whereas the right and 
title of archbishops to their respective 
provinces, of bishops to their sees, 
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and of deans to their deaneries, as 
well in England as in Ireland, have 
been settled and established by law ; 
be it therefore enacted, that if any 
person, after the commencement of 
this, other than the person thereunto 
authorized“ by law, shall assume or 
use the name, style, or title of arch- 
bishop of any province, bishop of any 
bishoprick, or dean of any deanery, in 
England or Ireland, he shall for every 
such offence forfeit and pay the sum 
of one hundred pounds.” 

In open defiance of this law, within 
a fortnight after its enactment, there 
appeared in a popular Irish paper an 
advertisement, announcing the con- 
secration of a Catholic Cathedral at 
Newry, “the ceremonies prescribed 
by the ritual of the Catholic church to 
be performed by the Most Rev. Dr. 
Curtis, Roman Catholic Primate of 
all Ireland, assisted by the Most Rev. 
Dr. Murray, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and all the other 
Catholic Bishops of the province of 
Ulster. The sermon will be preached 
by the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Kildare and 
Leighlin.” 

This infringement of the Act being 
suffered by the Attorney-General— 
to whom is reserved, by a section in 
the Bill, the right of prosecuting all 
offences committed against it—to pass 
unnoticed, the precedent has been 
followed in a provincial paper, in the 
same country, which announces the 
appointment of a Roman Catholic 
Bishop to the diocese of Leinster. 
After these flagrant violations of a 
law, enacted, as it was said, expressly 
for the preservation of the Protestant 
Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches, 
established by law in the United 
Kingdoms, being thus allowed to 
escape with impunity, how long may 
we look to see the remaining securities 
treated with greater respect? Does 
not connivance at the transgression of 
one, necessarily lead to the disregard 
of all the others? 

Pentnsuta.— Accounts have been 
received of formidable insurrectionary 
movements in Catalonia. The inha- 
bitants of many of the towns have 
assembled in arms, and it is said that 
the stone of the constitution had been 
set up at Monresa. Bands of armed 
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men are frequently met with among 
the mountains, and alarming reports 
are in constant circulation along the 
north of the province; but the Count 
D’Espagne is on this frontier with a 
force sufficiently considerable to excite 
fears that this attempt may be attended 
with fatal consequences to those who 
may be engaged in it. It is stated to 
be the intention of the insurgents to 
dethrone Ferdinand, and bestow the 
crown on his brother, Don Carlos, 
having previously received from him 
securities for the establishment and 
preservation of the constitution. 

It is now certain that the Queen of 
Portugal will shortly return to Brazil. 
The vessel in which she arrived in this 
country is now preparing to convey ~ 
her home. A regency in her name 
will be established in the Island of 
Terceira, by the Marquis de Palmella, 
who will probably proceed from thence 
to Rio Janeiro, according to the in- 
structions he may receive from Donna 
Maria and Count Barbacena when he 
sees them in London, whither he is 
returning from Paris. 

Russta anp Turkey.—A_ bloody 
and well contested action has been 
fought at Prarodi, in which the Turk- 
ish troops are stated to have behaved 
with great skill and courage against 
the regular Russian forces: but the 
Grand Vizier, Redschid Pacha, who 
commanded in person, was unable to 
pursue the advantages he decidedly 
obtained, having received news that 
the main body of the Russian army 
was on its march to Silistria. Leaving, 
therefore, 24,000 cavalry to keep pos- 
session of the surrounding heights, he 
retired to Shoumla, in order to be 
nearer the beleaguered fortress, and in 
the centre of operations. He is spoken 
of as a man of great talent and energy, 
who, since his arrival in the army, has 
infused a degree of spirit into its coun- 
cils hitherto unknown. He has ob- 
tained of the Sultan the exchange of 
the Russian prisoners, which was at 
first obstinately refused. They are 
already better treated, and will be sent 
to Odessa as soon as the convention for 
the exchange shall have been signed 
by both parties. Little progress has 
been made by the Russians since they 
took the field; and it is certain that, 
unless they shall before Midsummer 
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Political 


have moved a powerful force to the 
entrance of the Bolhan, this campaign, 
as far as concerns the north of that 
great mountain barrier, will end much 
like the preceding one. Accounts from 
Wallachia state, that in consequence of 
a sally made by the Turks from Wid- 
din, there had been an obstinate en- 
gagement with the Russians, in which 
the Turks had been repulsed; but the 
intention of the Russians to cross at 
this point had been for the present 
prevented. 

The French and English ambassa- 
dors are on their return to Constanti- 
nople, a measure which gives great 
satisfaction to the Ottoman cabinet, 
as they seem to consider the re- 
establishment of a friendly intercourse 
with those countries as a guarantee 
for the integrity of their empire, even 
supposing the Russians to have greater 
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future successes than they can hitherto 
boast of. 

Greece.—The affairs of Greece 
continue in a very favourable train. 
They have recovered almost the whole 
of the territory allotted to them. The 
proposals relative to the independ- 
ence of the country, which have been 
laid before the Porte, provide that 
the line of demarcation between 
Greece and Turkey shall run from 
the Gulf of Arta to that of Volo: 
that a million and a half of piastres 
shall be paid annually by the Greeks 
to the Porte: that Greece shall re- 
main under the sovereignty of the 
Sultan, but shall be immediately go- 
verned by a Christian Prince, chosen 
from some European royal family, 
not those of England, France, or 
Russia, and that a mutual amnesty 
shall be agreed upon. 








ECCLESIASTICAL 


INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW CHURCHES. 
Brompton.—The new church of the Holy Trinity, at Brompton, has been con- 


secrated by the Lord Bishop of London. 


Cirrton.—The foundation stone has been laid of a new church to be erected at 
Clifton Hotwells, in Gloucestershire, which will contain sittings for 1800 persons, a 


very large proportion of which is to be free. 


This building, which is to be of the 


Grecian style, will be accomplished by means of voluntary subscriptions. 
HEREFORD.—Contributions amounting to 1,500/., including a grant from the Society 

for Building Churches and Chapels, have been made for restoring the church of St. 

Martin, Hereford, which was destroyed in the ciyil war, during the siege of that city. 
Ho.Beck.—Preparations are being made for the laying of the first stone of a new 


church at Holbeck, in Yorkshire, which is 


to be of the first Gothic, or early English 


style of building, and is to accommodate 1,200 persons, of which number of sittings one 


third is to be free. 


MARGATE.—The new church at Margate has been consecrated by- his Grace the 


Archbishop of Canterbury. 


OMBERSLEY.—The new church at Ombersley, in Worcestershire, has been consecrated 


by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. 


Ross.—The fine spire of Ross Church has been completely restored to its original 


beauty. 
SEDGLEY.—Very shortly will be opened 


the beautiful Gothic church built for the 


Parish of Sedgley, Staffordshire, by the Earl of Dudley. 


ORDINATIONS.— 1829 


April 19. | Hereford .....+.+May 17. | Norwich .w.eoe-May 29. 
Bath § Welle . i= 14, reas eeccece rad 14. | Peterborough....June 14. 
Ely .seeeseeeedune 14. | Llandaff .ee0+..+May 31. | Rochester ..... April 26. 
Exeter .socseeedune 14. | } Salisbury ...... March 29. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. By Bishop of 
Arney, Frederic Edward ..-+seee++ B.A. Queen’s Oxf. Salisbury 
Ayres, Thomas ..esccoccseccees S.C.L. St. John’s Camb. __ Lincoln 
Bannerman, William ........++++ B.A. Brasennose Oxf. Norwich 
Barnes, James Alexander ..seeee+ M.A. Fel. of Trinity Camb. Ely 
VOL. XI. NO. VII. 3H 
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Gill, William 
Gould, R. F. 


Bates, Edward. ...cccccccccescce 
Baylay, Charles Frederick Rogers .. 
Becher, John Drake 
Bernard, Samuel Edmund ...e.eee 
Blackett, John Alexander ..ccoeee 
Boodle, Thomas ..cccccccccccece 
Boyes, Richard Bethel 
Boyle, John...... 
Brown, James Mellor ..ccscceees: 
Brown, <osephesccescccescesvece 
Carr, Anthony Thomas ...+.seeee 
Cartwright, Stephen Ralph..sscoee 
Darby, William eee teesereeesees 
Dashwood, Samuel Vere.. eeseseee 
Dawson, John Massy ..+eece.cesece 
Dodd, Edward. .ccccccces erereece 
Duncombe, William George 
Flesher, Henry 


-) 
> 


eereeecesreseee 


Fonnereau, William Charles ...e.- 
Forester, George Townsend ...... 
Foulger, William .ccccccccecesese 
Gaye, Charles Hicks 
Gayfere, Thomas ccccccccccceccoe 
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Green, William cecccccccscccccce 
Gunton, John secese eeeeeesesese 
Halsted, Thomas cococcccccoccces 
Hamilton, Arthur 
Harris, Percy Bysshe eeeeeercsees 
Harrison, Octavius Swale 
Heathman, William Grendon....ee 
Hele, Fitz-Henry 
Holland, George Thomas ..ecee.. 
Howorth, William .. cecccceccess 
Hudson, Thomas .cccsccecccccces 
Hughes, Thomas Collingwood ...... 
Jeffery, John Rust .esecseesccces 
Johnson, John Edmund ...+..... 
Johnson, John Munnings 
Jones, Henry Longueville 
Isham, Robert .cccccccccveccccce 
Keeling, William ..sceccccccccece 
Kennedy, Benjamin Hall ....see- 
King, George sscccccesccccceses 
King, William Hutchinson . 
Langton, Augustus Wenman ..ecee 
Lawson, George Robert .esccccece 
Leak, John Custance esccessecese 
Luckock, Thomas George Mortimer . 
Ludlow, William occcccccccccccecs 
Luxmore, Charles 
Marriott, Henry Spelman 
Marshall, John..cccess cece 
Masters, John Smalman .......06 
Maude, Frederick 
Maydwell, Richard John L. ..eeee 
M‘Carthy, Francis Michael..se-eee 
Merewether, Francis 

Miller, Georges Oakes 
Morland, Benjamin .. seesseceeess 
Morris, Joseph Ashley 
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Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 


College. University. By Bishop of 

Clare Camb. Ely 
Trinity Camb. Ely 
St. John’s Camb. Rochester 
Magdalene Camb. Ely 
Christ Ch. Oxf. Norwich 
Trinity Camb. Bath & Wells 
Queen’s Camb. Ely 

. Trinity Hall Camb. Lincoln 
Queen’s Camb. Norwich 
Queen’s Camb. Lincoln 
Queen’s Camb. Rochester 
Christ Ch. Oxf. Peterborough 
St. Peter’s Camb. Norwich 
Brasennose Oxt. Rochester 
St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
Fel. of Mag. Camb. Ely 
Brasennose Oxf. Hereford 
Lincoln Oxf. Peterborough 
Trinity Camb. Norwich 
Brasennose Oxf. Hereford 
Trinity Camb. Norwich 
St. John’s Camb. Peterborough 
Merton Oxf. Lincoln 

Rochester 

Trinity Dublin Bath & Wells 
Corpus Christi Camb. Rochester 
Christ’s Camb. Norwich 
Trinity Hall Camb. Norwich 

. Trinity Camb. Exeter 
Clare Hall Camb. Peterborough 
Queen’s Oxf. Bath & Wells 
Catharine Hall Camb. Bath & Wells 
Queen’s Oxf. Exeter 
Christ’s Camb. Lincoln 
Caius Camb. Norwich 
Exeter Oxf. Ely 
Downing Camb. Norwich 
Pembroke Hall Camb. Norwich 

. St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Queen’s Camb. Norwich 
Fell. of Magd. Camb. Ely 
Brasennose Oxf. Peterborough 
St. John’s Camb. Ely 
Fell. of St. John’s Camb. Ely 
Corpus Christi Camb. Ely 
Catharine Hall Camb. Ely 
Caius Camb. Norwich 
Trinity Camb. Bath & Wells 

. Trinity Hall Camb. Norwich 
St. John’s Camb. Rochester 
St. Peter’s Camb. Lincoln 
Fell. of King’s Camb. Ely 
Trinity Camb. Norwich 
Trinity . Camb. Ely 
Jesus Oxf. Rochester 
Brasennose Oxf. Peterborough 
Wadham Oxf. Lincoln 
St. Peter's Camb. Peterborough 

. Trinity Hall Camb. Hereford 
Caius Camb. Peterborough 
Trinity Dublin Salisbury 
Queen’s Camb. Rochester 
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Ecclesiastical 
Name. Degree. 
New, Francis Thomas..eceseessee B.A. 
Nutting, George Horatio ...... oo B.A. 


Packe, Augustus ceccsccesccecece B.A. 
Page, Thomas .cccosscceseoesess B.A. 
Pearse, Henry seccccscccccsccces B.A. 
Pearson, Thomas Charles .seceeese B.A. 
Phipps, Edward James .eee..... B.A. 
Poole, Edward Richard wesoesesee B.A. 
Prickett, Marmaduke .ecoeesccess M.A. 
Proctor, Aislabie eceeeeeseeseeseoe B.A. 
Rawlins, Francis ....ccee.sss0-¢ « B.A. 
Ricketts, William eeeereeeeseeee B. A. 
Robinson, John eecereeereserese B. A. 
Robinson, Isaac Banks .eee:ecces M.A. 
Rose, Charles .cccccccccscscccee B.A. 
Selwyn, William ....ccccccceseee B.A. 
Snowe, William Nash ..ecoesscese B.A. 
Stevenson, Henry Joseph ..seseee B.A. 
Strangways, Edward ......eccecees B.A. 
Sutton, John cccccccesccccceces BA. 
Taylor, Joseph sesesece--eeeeee BA. 
Taylor, Richard ......ceecscsessee B.A. 
Trimmer, Kirby «scoccccssccess B. 
Turner, Samuel Blois ......eeee0+ B. 
Vallack, Benjainin William Salmon . B. 
Vyvyan, Thomas Hutter. .cccccece B. 
Wells, Charles .ccccscctccescecce B. 
Whiteford, Caleb cccccccoscccccce Be 
Wildbore, William .ecceessecsess 

Williams, Hamilton John .ecseseee S.C. 
Wood, John Ryle eeoeeesersasese B.A. 
Woodhouse, Johnie ccescccccccscce B. A. 


>>> >>! 
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Intelligence. 


College. 
St. John’ s 
Trinity Hall 
Christ’s 
Christ Church 
Corpus Christi 
St. Peter’s 
Exeter 
Trinity Hall 
Trinity 
Pembroke 
Emmanuel 
Fell. of Merton 
Brasennose 
Trinity 
Catharine Hall 
St. John’s 
Worcester 
Jesus 
St. John’s 
Oriel 
Trinity 
Queen’s 
St. Alban Hall 
Pembroke 
Exeter 
. Trinity 
New 
Queen’s 
"Trinity 


. St. John’s 


Christ Church 
Sidney Sussex 


PRIESTS. 
Aldrich, Pelham Stanhope .seeee-- B.C.L. Trinity Hall 
Allen, Thomas Edward wecceccess St. John’s 
Angell, W. J. B. scccsececceceess B.A. Queen’s 
Appleton, James ...0.....- ececee B.A. St. John’s 
Appleyard, Ernest Silvanus.....+.. B.A. Caius 
Baines, Haygarth..ccecsseeeeeees B.A. Queen’s 
Bilton, William .weccoecesesesees M.A. Christ Church 
Bond, Henry eeeeroreeeseserere 8.C.L. Christ’s 
Bond, Richards..eeesceceeseeess B.A. Corpus Christi 
Boswell, Robert Bruce...ee+-.+-+- B.A. Trinity 
Braddon, Edward Nicholas....eee+ B.A. St. John’s 
Brine, Augustus James .eoeee---. B.A. Exeter 
Bucke, Horatio Walpole ..++++++++ M.A. Trinity 
Buckerfield, Francis Henchman .... B.A. Magdalene Hall 
Bull, Samuel William ...2eseeee-- B.A. Queen’s 
Buller, Richard ..ccoescessseces B.A. Oriel 
Byron, John Sreeeeseeseseseses B.A. Exeter 
Cartwright, Robert David ...+..+- B.A. Queen’s 
Catton, Richard ..ceeceeeeeeeees B.A. Corpus Christi 
Chevallier, Thomas Charles,....--+- B.A. Pembroke 
Christie, Richard Cooper....+.eee+ B.C.L. Trinity Hall 
Cobham, Jonathan Blenman ...... M.A. Oriel 
Cole, John Francis .eeeseeesesee:. B.A. Worcester 
Corbett, Andrew ...eseeeeeeeee,s B.A. Trinity 
Cubitt, George James ..eeeesseeee B, A. Caius 
Cutler, Charles Newman..eceesseee S.C.L. Trinity 
Daniel, John Edge eeseeeeeessece B. A. Christ’s 
Deans, Joseph ...e.eeceeeeees+-+ BA. Christ’s 
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University. By Bishop of 


Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 


Camb. 
Camb. 


Oxf. 


Camb. 


Camb. 


Camb. . 


Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 


Camb. 


Camb. 
Oxf. 


Camb. 


Oxf. 


Camb. 


Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 


Camb. 


Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb, 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Exeter 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
Rochester 
Lincoln 
Hereford 
Bath & Wells 
Rochester 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Hereford 
Peterborough 
Norwich 
Rochester 
Ely 

Exeter 
Rochester 
Exeter 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 

Ely 

Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Exeter 
Hereford 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Bath & Wells 
Ely 

Bath & Wells 


Norwich 
Exeter 
Hereford 
Lincoln. 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Exeter 

Bath & Wells 
Norwich 

Ely 

Bath & Wells 
Salisbury 
Norwich 
Salisbury 
Norwich 
Bath & Wells 
Lincoln 
Salisbury 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Bath & Wells 
Norwich 
Rochester 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Lincoln 
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Name. 


Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 


College. University. 


Denniss, Edwin Proctor ..eeeeeeee S.C.L. Trinity Hall Camb. 


Dickson, George Stephens ...e+-++ B.A 
Dix, Thomas ..cocccernccccceces BA. 
Downes, John Watkin. ..eeeseeess B.A. 


England, William Henry 


Fawcett, John Turner Colman .... B.A. 

Freeland, William Coyte. ecccccose BOA. 

Frost, William Bird...esccseecese B.A. 

Gattey, William seeeesesseeseces B. A. 

Gibson, John eoeeeeeeeee eaeeee B.A. 

Goodwin, John Bennett ...eceeee0 B.A. 

Gore, John cccccccccccccecececs B. A. 

Grover, Henry Montague .eceees- S.C.L. 
Hallifax, John Savile eeecesseeeee B. A. 

Hanson, William Henry .ocesseeee M.A. 
Harding, JON ec cccccoccccccccess 
Harding, John ..cccvscccccccsece 
Hare, Thomas ..cccccccccesccces 
Harington, Edward Charles. ...eeee 
Harrison, John Garland .. 
Harvey, William Woodis.... 
Holditch, Thomas Peach....seceee 
Hopper, Ralph Lambton. .....++++ 
James, Josiah ceccccccccccavesce 
Jenkinson, John Simon ..seceecece 
Kempe, Edward Marshall ...e++.. 
Kensite, George Robert ...cccscce 
Keppel, William Arnold Walpole .. 
Kerrison, Edmund .ecccose cooce 
Kingdon, Samuel Nicholson 
Landon, George secccccccecesess 
Langley, Daniel Baxter ..eccccees 
Le Mann, Francis Gregory....«e+e 
M‘Ghie, John Powlett ..ecessres 
Mason, George eeeeesseseeeeee 
Mathias, Octavius ....ccccceccce 
Maynard, Forster sscccosseccece 
Medley, FON ccccccccccccccecee 
Molyneux, Capel ..seccsrscceceese 
Moore, Richard Watson ....cseees 
Morgan, John Seeeeereceeesseeee 
Moseley, Henry ees eeessseeeeeee 
Newland, Henry Garrett. ..ssess-- 
Newmarch, Henry ....20ce:+ «+e 
Parlby, John Hall eeeeereeeseere 
Parry, DERM cccesctiscsccccccess 
Perry, John... cccceesseees 
Pickwick, Charles seccoccsccccece 
Pinder, Humphrey Senhouse ...+e- 


Prosser, Joseph Camplin 


Rawlings, Charles ..sceesssseece 
Ross, George ee eerereeesrseeeeee 
Roupell, Francis Pooley ..eceseses 
Seawell, Henry Walter .scccesece 
Sikes, Thomas eeeesesecesrese 
Sill, John Parkinson .eccceccccecs 
Simpson, George Philip ......eeee 
Southwell, Marcus Richard. ..seeee 
Steward, George William ...eseee 
Stewart, Charles Desborough ...... 
Stone, James Henry «.cccceesess 
Stone, Samuel eeeeeeses eeeaereee 
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University Oxf. 
Christ Church Oxf. 
Jesus Oxf. 
Pembroke Oxf. 


Stud. of Chr. Ch. Oxf. 

Sidney Sussex Camb. 
Clare Hall Camb. 
Sidney Sussex Camb. 
Fell. of Sid.SussexCamb. 
Sidney Sussex Camb. 


Caius Camb. 
St. Peter’s Camb. 
Trinity Oxf. 
Caius Camb. 
Christ Church Oxf. 
Worcester Oxf. 
Queen’s Camb. 
Worcester Oxf. 
Queen’s Camb. 
Queen’s Camb. 
Balliol Oxf. 
St. John’s Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Magdalene Hall Oxf. 
Exeter Oxf. 
Wadham Oxf. 
Trinity Camb. 
Corpus Christi Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Worcester Oxf. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Fell. of King’s Camb. 
Queen’s Oxf. 
Brasennose Oxf. 
Corpus Christi Camb. 
Caius Camb. 
Wadham Oxf. 
Christ’s Camb. 
Caius Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 


Corpus Christi Camb. 
St. Mary Hall Oxf. 


University Oxf. 

. Fell. of Brasen. Oxf. 
Balliol Oxf. 
Worcester Oxf. 
Fell. of Caius Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Lincoln Oxf. 
Trinity Camb. 
Lincoln Oxf. 
Queen’s ~ Camb. 
Christ’s Camb. 
Corpus Christi Camb. 
Exeter Oxf. 
Corpus Christi Camb. 
University Oxf. 
Trinity Camb. 
Caius Camb. 


By Bishop of 
Norwich 
Peterborough 
Norwich 
Hereford 
Peterborough 
Lincoln 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Exeter 

Ely 

Exeter 
Lincoln 
Rochester 
Norwich 

Ely 

Hereford 

Ely 

Exeter 
Exeter 

Bath & Wells 
Exeter 
Peterborough 
Bath & Wells 
Hereford 
Bath & Wells 
Exeter 

Bath & Wells 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Peterborough 
Ely 

Bath & Wells 
Peterborough 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Exeter 
Hereford 
Bath & Wells 
Lincoln 

Bath & Wells 
Ely 

Lincoln 
Exeter 
Peterborough 
Bath & Wells 
Bath & Walls 
Ely 

Llandaff 
Exeter 

Bath & Wells 
Lincoln 
Peterborough 
Lincoln 
Hereford 
Bath & Wells 
Exeter 
Norwich 
Salisbury 
Peterborough 
Norwich 
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Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 453 

Name. Degree. College. University. By Bishop of 
Stopford, Charles ..eeee..+..... B.A. Trinity Camb. Peterborough 
Thomas, William. ..vccccscceccee Lit. Llandaff 
Thompson, Henry Thomas...eeee2 M.A. St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
Thorne, Michael ...ecesece-..--- B.A. Lincoln Oxf. Exeter 
Thorold, Henry Baugh .......... B.A. Trinity Oxf Lincoln 
Thorp, Thomas sscccossosecsese M.A. Fell. of Trin. Camb. Ely 
Walsh, John Henry Arnold ....+- B.A. Balliol Oxf. Salisbury 
Waring, William .....seee+-+.+++ M.A. Fell. of Magd. Camb. Ely 
Williams, Hamilton J. ..ccceseee S.C.L. St. John’s Camb. Bath & Wells 
Williams, Edward .ecssececesess B.A. Pembroke Oxf. Exeter 
Williams, Jackson Muspratt ...-.. B.A. Queen’s Camb. Exeter. 


Williamson, Richard .......+++.. M.A. Fell. of Trinity Camb. Ely 

Wilson, Richard ...+eeseeesseee+ M.A. Fell.ofSt.John’s Camb. Ely 

Yonge, Frederic Langton William.. B.A. Jesus Camb. Exeter. 
Deacons, 98—Priests, 104—Total, 202. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Name. Appointment. 
Compton, William, jun... Domestic Chapl. to the Right Hon. the Earl of Home. 
Edwards, John Meredith Chapl. of the Ships in Ordinary at Portsmouth. 
Fitz-Clarence, Augustus . Dom. Chapl. in Ordinary to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence. 
Jacob, Edwin ...se+++e+ Vice-President, acting and resident Head of King’s College, 
in the Province of New Brunswick. 
Proctor, G. ...+ceseeeee Princip. of Elizabeth College, Guernsey. 
Ricketts, William ....++ Domestic Chapl. to H. R. H. the Duke of Cumberland. 


PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
f Archdeacon of Norwich in Cath. Ch. of Norwich Bishop of Norwich 
E. Spencer, and 
Bathurst, Henry .« and Werth Cronk, BR. Wert: Nerwith Bp of Norwich, alt. 
to Hollesley, R Suffolk Rev. W.Bolton, and 
vo ™ Rt.Hon.EarlNelson 
Minor Can. in Coll. Ch. of Westminster Dean of Westminst. 
Beckwith, E.G.A. < § Minor Can. in Cath.Ch. of St. Paul London ; 
; d to Kensworth, V. Herts Lineala D.&C. of St. Paul’s 
Oby, R. . 
Bolton, Horatio . 4 with Ashby,R.4-Thurne,R.an. A worfulk iach Bp. of Norwich 
and Docking, R. Eton College 
Bromhead, C.F french Cardington, V. Beds Lincoln Trinity Coll. Camb. 
Brownlow, William. Wilmslow, R. Chester Chester 
Canonry of Christ Church Oxford ? Annexed to Reg. Pr. 
Burton, Edward. . with Ewelme, R. Oxford Oxford § of Divinity, at Oxf. 
Coldham, George.. Pensthorpe, R. Norfolk Norwich Rev. R. Hamond 
Daniel, John Edge. Weybread, V. Suffolk Norwich Rev. John Edge 
re Me Preb.ofC.Dundon 
Dickinson, J. .+++ Compton Dundon, V. Somerset B. & Wells ‘inCath.C. of Wells 
Dobree, J.G. «ee Marston-Fleet, R. Bucks Lincoln Lord Vise. Dillon 
Dolben, T. Dolben. Ipsley, R. Warwick WorcesterRev. T. S. Dolben 
Gore, John ...e.. Minor Can. in Coll. Ch. of Windsor D. &Cns. of Windsor 
Hesse, J. Legrew.. Rowbarrow, R. Somerset B.& WellsBishop of Bristol 
Holden, W. Rose . Oldbury, P. C. Salop WorcesterVic. of Hales-Owen 
Jones, J.P. «see Alveton, V. Stafford Lichfield Rev. W. Eddowes 
. Nassington, V. A Preb. of Nassington 
Linton, Hewett «+ 4 with Yarwell, C. } Northam. Lincoln 4 in Cath.C.of Lincoln 
+ Blackburton, V. Oxford Oxford Chr. Ch. Oxford 


Lupton, James ..+ to Minor Can. in Cath. Ch. of St.Paul London D. & C. of St. Paul’s 
d and Minor Can. in Coll. Ch. of Westminster Dean of Westminster 
Marshall, W. .... Naseby, V. Northam. Peterboro’ Mrs. Maddock 


ae . Horsford, V. . 
Mathias, Octavius { 0 oY Norfolk Norwich P. Stevens, Esq. 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Mellard, William... Caddington, V. Bedford Lincoln D. & C. of St. Paul’s 
Merest, J. W. D... and Codbtuad, R. } Durham Durham Marq. of Cleveland 


Moor, R. W. «eee Stoke St.Gregory, Ch. Somerset Pec.of D.of Wells Vic.of N.Curry 
Prosser, J. Camplin Newchurch East, P.C. | MonmouthLlandaff Duke of Beaufort 


Redmill, R. Leicester Lincoln ? 
Salmon, H. W. ..4 Sturmer, R. Essex London } Duke of Rutland 
2 to Lidgate, R. Suffolk Norwich § 
Prebend in Cath. Ch. of Bristol a 
and Foston, R. nyent™ k — 
Smith, Sydney ..< and Londesborough, V. _E.York a Duke of Devonshire 
! to Halberton, V. Devon Exeter D.&C. of Bristol 
and Combe Florey, R. Somerset B.& Wells Lord Chancellor 


Speidell, Thomas.. Crick, R. Northam. Peterboro’St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 
Steward, G. W... with Tunity, V. R. Norfolk Norwich John Steward, Esq. 
Stone, William.... Christ ChurchSpitalfields,R.MiddlesexLondon Brasenn. Coll. Oxf. 
Tugwell, Lewis .. Longbridge Deverell, V. Wilts Salisbury Marquis of Bath 
Vernon, Hon. John. Kirkby-in-Ashfield, R. Notts York Duke of Portland 
Yonge, F.L. W. .. Frithelstock, P.C. Devon ExeterH.W.Johns, Esq.&others 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

On the 31st of May, at his residence in Whitehall Place, the Right Reverend Charles 
Lloyd, D.D. Lord Bishop of Oxford with Cuddesden, V. annexed, and Regius Professor 
of Divinity at Oxford, with Can. of Christ Church and Ewelme, R. annexed. 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Blackburne, Francis Weston Super Mare, R. Somerset B.& Wells Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Blackley, Thomas.. Alveton, V. Staffords. Lichfield Rev. W. Eddowes 
Bringhurst, John .. Woodstone, R. Hunts Lincoln John Bevis, Esq. 
Burgess, George .. Atherington>R. Devon Exeter Fras. Bassett, Esq. 
Cookes, Denham J.J. Astley, R. Worcester WorcesterRev. D. J. J. Cookes 

Elmstone Hardwick, V. Gicieent Ghat § Lord Chancellor 
Fowler, H. Bond .{ and Treddington, Ch. eee ? Bp. of Gloucest. 


and Uttoxeter, R. Staffords. Lichfield D.&Cns. of Windsor 
, Preby.ofAmpleforth 
Germaine, Anthony Ampleforth, V. N. York D.& C. in Cath. Ch. of York 
Feering, V. Bishop of London 
Hayter, George. . and Minden, V. } Essex London Chan. of D. of Lanc. 
Barnwell All Saints, R. 2 ick Siaiatinn 
Roberts, Robert . ; and St. Andrew, R. Northam. Peterboro’ ‘ - 
and Wadenhozg, R. 5 Rev. R. Roberts 
Chapl. of Trinity Coll. Cambridge 
Stevenson, John . ¢ and Abberton, R. Essex London Lord Chancellor 
and Wilbraham Great, V. Camb. Ely Rev. James Hicks 
Urquhart, D. H. .. Threckingham, V. ~ Lincoln Lincoln SirG.Heathcote, Bart. 
Wilkins, William .. Huddersfield, Trin.Church,Ch.W.YorkYork Vicar of Huddersfield 
ind Wellsbourne, V. : 
Williams, J. H... with Walton Deville, oat Warwick WorcesterLord Chancellor 


Name. Residence. County. 
Chichester, George Augustus .. Northlands .sccscccccsecccccceess cece SUSSEX 
Evans, John.sseseeeeeseeeee Chaplain of His Majesty’s Ship Java, in Madras Roads 
Ward, Joseph eeeereeesesese Newport Pagnell e\eeeesereeeeesereesee Bucks. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 
ELECTIONS. accepted the office of Chief Justice of His 
Majesty’s Court of Common Pleas. 
Mr. William Cavendish, M. A. of Trinity STATE OF THE POLL. 
College, has been returned Member of Par- Mr. Cavendish ...... 609 
liament of this University, in the room of Mr. Bankes .scese.. 462 


Sir Nicholas Conyngham Tindal, who has Majority in favour of Mr. Cavendish, 147 
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University Intelligence. 


The following is a summary of votes at 
the respective Colleges— 

Cc. B. Voters. 

St. Peter’s Coll. .. 15 14 29 

Clare Hall .eeoee 12 26 38 

Pembroke Coll. .. 17 11 28 

Caius Coll. coccce 21 33 54 

Trinity Hall.seees 5 10 15 

Corpus Christi Coll. 17 14 31 

King’s Coll......-- 24 9 33 

Queen’s Coll. .222 10 39 £49 

Catharine Hall.... 10 12 22 

Jesus Coll. seeooe 23 29 52 

Christ’s Coll. .... 24 15 39 

St. John’s Coll. .. 108 101 209 

Magdalene Coll. .. 23 7 #30 

Trinity Coll. ... 259 79 338 

Emmanuel Coll... 17 45 62 

Sidney Sussex Coll. 10 14 24 

Downing Coll..... 10 3 613 

CommorantesinVilla 4 1 5 

Total...... 609 462 1071 
At the election of Scholars from St. Peter’s 
College, Westminster, Douglas Macdonald, 
George Ward Woodfall, and John Edinsor 
Heathcote, were elected to Trinity. 
PRIZES. 

The Chancellor’s gold medal for the best 
English poem by a resident Undergraduate, 
has been adjudged to Alfred Tennyson, of 
Trinity College.—Subject, Timbuctoo. 

The Porson Prize (for the best transla- 
tion of a passage from Shakspeare into 
Greek verse) has been adjudged to Charles 
R. Kennedy, of Trinity College.—Subject, 

Henry VIII. Act. 4. Scene 2. 
Beginning .... This Cardinal,” &c. 
And ending... ‘* Peace be with him.” 

Sir William Brown’s three medals for 
the present year have been awarded as 
follows :— 

Greek Ode.—Charles Rann Kennedy, 
Trinity College. 

Latin Ode \ Charles Merivale, St. John’s 

Epigrams College. 

The following are the respective subjects : 

Greek Ode.—vhowv, Aiyain Soa «iv 
GA) vasetdovot. 

Latin Ode.—Cesar, consecutus cohortes 
ad Rubiconem flumen, qui provincie ejus 
Jinis erat, paultim constitit. 

Greek Epigram.—oxérov dedopxes. 

Latin Epigram.—Splendidé mendax. 

The Members’ prizes of fifteen guineas 
each, to two Bachelors of Arts, for the en- 
couragement of Latin prose composition, 
have been adjudged to George Lang- 
shaw, of St. John’s College. — Subject : 
An putandum sit posihac fore ut gentes 
Meridionales sub Septentrionalium viribus 
iterum succumbant ? 
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UNDERGRADUATES. — No prize ad- 


judged. 


The following gentlemen are appointed 
Barnaby Lecturers for the ensuing year :— 

Mathemat. — Rev. Joseph H. Harris, 
M. A. Clare Hall. 

Philosophical —Rev. William Hildyard, 
M.A. Trinity Hall. 

Rhetorical—Rev. Charles Currie, M. A. 
Pembroke College. 

Logical — Rev. C. H. Maturin, M. A. 
King’s College. 

Trinity College Examination. — Alpha- 
betical list of the first classes :— 


SENIOR SOPHS. 








Birkbeck H. Pearson | Travis 
J.M. Heath | Steel W. Walker 
Myers Tate 
JUNIOR SOPHS. 
Meller Sheppard Whiston 
Nash Wallace Worlledge 
Paton West 
FRESHMEN. 
Alford Gowring P. Pickering 
Allen Hamilton Shilleto 
Chisholm Hawtrey Thompson 
Ellis D. Heath Webster 
Garnett Lushington | Williams 
GRACES. 


Graces to the following effect have passed 
the Senate :— 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Master of Jesus College, Dr. Turton, the 
Public Orator, Mr. Peacock of Trinity 
College, Mr. Shelford of Corpus Christi 
College, Mr. Graham of Christ’s College, 
Mr. Thorp of Trinity College, and Mr. 
Crick of St. John’s College, a Syndicate to 
consider what alterations it is expedient to 
make in the mode of conducting the Pre- 
vious Examination, and to report thereupon 
to the Senate before the end of the present 
term. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Master of Catharine Hall, the Master of 
Clare Hall, Mr. Carrighan of St. John’s 
College, Mr. Hustler of Jesus College, and 
Mr. Hildyard of Trinity Hall, a Syndicate 
to confer with the Provost and Fellows of 
King’s College, respecting the laying out 
of the ground in the front of King’s College 
and the Public Library. 

Toallow the Assistant at the Observatory 
a salary of eighty pounds a-year. 

The Observatory.—The Syndicate ap- 
pointed by graces of the Senate on the 27th 
of February and the 18th of March last, 
having inspected the Observatory, in com- 
pany withseveral members of the University 
and strangers distinguished by their know- 
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ledge of astronomy, have published the 
following report :— 

“‘ That the condition of the books and 
instruments is very satisfactory, the Pro- 
fessor having marked and registered them, 
so as effectually to secure. the property of 
the University. The transit telescope and 
clock, which are the only capital instru- 
ments at present erected, are highly ap- 
proved of by the Professor. The mural 
circle, in the hands of Mr. Troughton, is in 
a forward state, its completion being solely 
delayed by the difficulty of procuring pro- 
per materials for the object-glass. The 
equatorial is in progress. Several valuable 
instruments, including an excellent forty- 
six inch achromatic telescope by Dollond, 
with a triple object-glass, were purchased 
at the sale of Professor Woodhouse’s effects 
on terms highly advantageous to the Uni- 
versity. 

“ The whole time of Professor Airy has 
been devoted to the duties of the Observa- 
tory, except those portions occupied by the 
Plumian lectures, and by a scientific ex- 
pedition to Cornwall, to which he was 
pledged previously to his appointment. 

* A volume has already been published 
containing observations made in 1828, with 
the results deducible from them, which are 
of the highest value. An attentive exa- 
mination of this volume can alone give an 
adequate idea of the labour and skill be- 
stowed upon it. The instrumental errors 
have been measured by independent me- 
thods, and each observation reduced to the 
true meridian. In the standard catalogue 
of some of the principal stars, Polaris for 
instance, the Professor conceives that he 
has discovered errors. The right ascensions 
of several smaller stars have been deter- 
mined, but the want of assistance has 
greatly limited this class of observations. 

‘* Numerous observations of the Sun, 
Moon, and Planets, have been reduced and 
compared with the calculated places given 
in the Nautical Almanack, and in Schu- 
macher’s Auxiliary Tables. The diffe- 
rences are exceedingly minute, a proof of 
what has hitherto been doubted, that the 
motions of the brighter planets are known 
with sufficient accuracy for determining the 
longitude at sea. 

** The Syndicate wish to express their 
sense of the great industry and judgment 
shown by the Professor in the discharge of 
his duties, and their conviction that the 
Cambridge Observatory is likely to fulfil 
the highest expectations of those who 
interested themselves in its establish- 
ment.” 
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DEGREES CONFERRED. 
BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 
Rev.E.Dunean Rhodes, Fell. of SidneyColl. 
Rev. Edward Boteler, Fell. of Sidney Coll. 
Rev.Charles Smith, Fell. of St. Peter’s Coll. 
Rev. T. Hartwell Horne, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. George Hull Bowers, Clare Hall 
Rev. William Thomas, Jesus Coll. (Comp.) , 
Rev. Thomas Jones, St. John’s Coll. 
HONORARY MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Lord Wriothesley Russell, Trinity Coll. ¥ 
son of the Duke of Bedford 
Lord Norreys, Trinity Coll. son of the 
Earl of Abingdon 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Rev. J. Gautier Milne, St. Peter’s Coll. 
Rev. Edward Murray, Trinity Coll. 
Francis Ford Pinder, Trinity Coll. 
Frederick Osborne, Trinity Hall. 
Rev. John Phillips, Sidney Coll. 
Rev. S. Bagnall, Downing Coll. (Gr.Comp.) 
Rev. W. Metcalfe, Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 
J. A. D. Meakin, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev.C.W.Hughes, Corp. Chr. Coll. (Comp.) 
Rev. William Powley, Jesus Coll. (Comp.) 
Rev. Abraham T. R. Vicary, Jesus Coll. 
LICENTIATES IN PHYSIC. 
William J. Bayne, Fell. of Trinity Coll. 
Nicholas F. Davison, Caius Coll. 
BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. ‘ 
Rev. R. M‘Donald Caunter, Sid. Suss. Coll. 
Richard Cargill, Catharine Hall. 
Frederic Trotter, Christ’s Coll. 
BACHELORS IN PHYSIC. 
Alexander L. Wollaston, Caius Coll. 
James F. Bernard, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Francis Ker Fox, St. John’s Coll. 
Alexander Murray, St. John’s Coll. 
Algernon Frampton, St. John’s Coll. 
Thomas Briggs, Caius Coll. 
Frederick Johnstone, Jesus Coll. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 











John Wolvey Astley, King’s Coll. ee 
Charles Luxmore, King’s Coll. Es 
Thomas Phillpotts, King’s Coll. ¢ 
Charles Waymouth, Trinity Coll. ; 
Henry Bowyer, Trinity Coll. 


Francis Rodd, Trinity Coll. = 

Charles Bigsby, Trinity Coll. * 

George Gordon, Caius Coll. 

James Richard Holden, Christ’s Coll. 

John Gwalter Palaint, Christ’s Coll. 

William Whitear, St. John’s Coll. 

Frederick Elwes, Pembroke Coll. 

James Abbott, Queen’s Coll. 

George Kember, Queen’s Coll. 

Henry William Stuart, Queen’s Coll. j 

Thomas Brand, Magd. Coll. s 
The Rev. Samuel Smith, M. A. of Christ ft 

Church, Oxford, has been admitted ad 8 

eundem of this University. 4 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. B 
“‘ C.J.” has our thanks. His prose communication shall be inserted. 
We repeat our acknowledgments to “ A Churchman.” 
Our Oxford University Intelligence is postponed for want of room. 





